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MAJESTIC TRIER 


ORE than any other country of Europe, Italy alone excepted, 

Germany retains the traces of her earliest civilization and 

best preserves the memorials of “the grandeur that was Rome.” 

One might at first think that France, the famous Gaul of his- 

tory, which, with Spain and Italy, the two other Romance nations, has 
received her very language from classic origins, might seem to be the guardian 
of the old traditions, the connecting bond between the cultures of the an- 
cient and the modern world. Indeed, in the realm of architecture, nowhere 
could one find nobler or better-preserved relics of Roman civilization, finer 
illustrations of Rome’s power and majesty than in some of the French 
cities to-day, such, for instance, as in Avignon, Nimes and Arles, or in the 
districts of Provence and the ancient Languedoc and Dauphiné. But, 
strikingly impressive as these memorials are, and curiously as such mighty 
and ever-present historic objects have aided not only in establishing later 
types of architecture but even in moulding the very life of the peoples of 
Southern France, still the influence of Roman civilization has penetrated 
through the centuries as deeply, if not even more so, into the composition 
of German thought and culture. From the time of the great Charlemagne, 
all through the Middle Ages, the flitting phantom of the Holy Roman 
Empire attracted Germany and ceaselessly lured her on. To establish a 
great world-power, with Rome, the ever-old, the ever-young, at its head, 
was the dream of the greatest of the mediaeval German emperors, of the 
mighty Ottos, of Frederick Barbarossa and of some later rulers. At this 
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very day much of German law and many a German custom, but (interesting 
above all to a student of art) many of the finest examples of historic German 
architecture can be traced directly to classic prototypes. No one can notice 
carefully such great Romanesque basilicas as the cathedrals of Mayence, 
Worms, Speyer, or the Minster of Bonn, or study indeed the architecture 
of all North Germany without perceiving that, indigenous as the famous 
“Thirteenth Century Style” of German architecture might be, it yet 
followed in its basilical constructions ancient Italiah examples. 

The city of Trier, or Treves, which stands upon the Moselle river 86 
miles south of Cologne, possesses the grandest and most imposing Roman 
remains of Germany, and indeed of all northern Europe. Even Rome 
herself, vastly richer of course in such memorials of the imperial period, 
still has no more astounding relic than the Porta Nigra, or the ruins of the 
great amphitheatre of Trier. 

This Porta Nigra is ‘‘a stone colossus which is unique in Germany.” 
It is undoubtedly one of the examples of Roman work, its stupendous size, 
its very massiveness, and its method of construction would sufficiently attest 
this, but certain recent scholars insist that there are indications which point 
it out as belonging to the Merovingian period. One writer says: ‘‘The 
Porta Nigra was formerly a fortified city-gate, constructed on the most 
colossal proportions of reddish sandstone, its huge blocks being held together, 
not with mortar, but with iron clamps. If the enemy succeeded in storming 
the outer gate, he found himself in an enclosed courtyard, yet outside the 
main stronghold, and ina most perilous position. Only one of the two towers 
now stands at its full height, 193 ft., the uppermost story of the other being 
wanting. Two doors lead into the building, and are the only openings on 
the ground floor. No particular order seems to have been observed in the 
arrangement of the pillars, and at the present time the whole gives an im- 
pression that the building was never completed.”’ As this famous stronghold 
has become blackened with age it has gained the name of the Porta Nigra, 
though it is sometimes unfamiliarly called St. Simeon’s Gate. 

The great amphitheatre of Trier still preserves its outer wall to a height 
of 6 or 7 ft., while the cages of the wild beasts and rooms for the gladiators 
can still be distinguished. The Roman Baths, on the other hand, which 
have been recently excavated and which are some 600 ft. in length, may have 
formed part of an extensive palace, though but little remains above ground. 
Another very important relic is the Roman Basilica in Trier, which is 
assigned to the reign of Constantine. It is “one of the special class of Roman 
monuments intended for the administration of justice and the convenience 
of trade. The monument has been put to various uses since the Roman day, 
and is now a Protestant church. It isbuilt entirely of brick in the form of a 
rectangular hall with a large semicircular apse at the north end.” The in- 
teresting market-cross, said to have been built 958 by one of the arch- 
bishops of Trier, stands in the middle of the city’s square, upon Roman 
foundations. A curious classic monument is also the Igeler Pillar, an obe- 
lisk-like structure more than 70 ft. in height, and upon which memorial 
are carved the names of the dead of several noble Roman families. It is 
situated about 7 miles from Trier. These great structures and extensive 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATER 


ruins in Germany, like the temples of the Roman Forum, or the tombs of 
the Eternal City which lined the Appian Way, speak impressively of the 
pride and magnificence of Rome’s imperial age, a pride which, as instanced 
by the above-mentioned tombs, extended even beyond the grave. 

Trier claims to be the oldest city in Germany. While a medieval 
legend inscribed upon the old Rothes Haus inn tells of the city’s foundation 
1300 years before Rome’s beginnings by Thebetas, a king of Assyria, we 
know in reality nothing of Trier’s record before the time of the Treviri, 
who were of Teutonic, or perhaps Celtic stock. Julius Caesar conquered 
them in 56 B.C. and spoke of them as a warlike people ‘“‘with the best 
cavalry in Gaul.”’ The Emperor Claudius probably founded the Roman 
town, which was called Colonia Augusta Trevirorum. It early became a 
place of great wealth and importance. The poet Ausonius, writing his 
Mosella in the IV century A.D., speaks of the city as the second metropolis 
of the empire, or, “‘Rome beyond the Alps.” Trier became the capital of 
Belgica Prima, and a favorite place of residence of Constantine, Maximian, 
and other Roman emperors. In its above-mentioned amphitheatre, which 
could hold 30,000 spectators, Constantine caused several thousand Franks 
and Bructeri to be put to death for the amusement of the populace. During 
the imperial period many public buildings and several palaces were con- 
structed, while extensive villas occupied the surrounding hills. But the pass- 
ing of all this magnificence came when Attila, in 451—in which year he also 
destroyed Mayence—laid the city in ruins. In 465 the city came into the 
possession of the Franks, and became the chief town of Austrasia. ‘The 
Merovingians often resided here, as did also Theodoric, Theodobert and 
Sigbert.”’ 

Trier, however, assumed a second importance during the Middle Ages. 
Among the 7 electors of medieval Germany were the three archbishops of 
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Cologne, Mainz and Trier; the ancient town therefore as an electorate and 
famous see became again a powerful city. Indeed one of its bishops, Baldwin 
of Luxemburg, the “Lion of Treves,’”’ had so much influence and exerted 
himself so successfully that he caused his brother Henry VII to be crowned 
emperor. All through the Middle Ages the “Sancta Civitas Trevirorum” 
advanced with a steady growth and became a very famous city, although 
it was never one of the free cities of the country. It possessed excellent 
monastic schools, while its university existed until 1798. With the transfer 
of the electoral residence, however, to Coblentz, in 1786, Trier began to 
decline. 

The earliest churches of the city, placed however outside the walls, 
were those of Sts. Eucharius, Maximin, Paul and Matthew, all which build- 
ings have since been reconstructed, while some have been turned over to other 
uses. The “holy coat of Treves,” said to be the seamless garment worn by 
Christ at the time of the crucifixion, and which was said to have been pre- 
sented to Trier by the Empress Helena, Mother of Constantine, is one of the 
cathedral’s famous relics, and has attracted many pilgrims at various times. 

The cathedral of Trier, designated by Liibke ‘‘the most important 
example of pre-Carlovingian building in Germany” is one of the great 
historic buildings of Europe. ‘‘It is especially remarkable from the fact 
that the original design of it was, without question, the Roman basilica, 
although it owes its creation to Christianity, and that all the bishops, until 
the XVII century, continued to work at it. Valentinian I built a tribunal 
hall at this place, in which religious services were held when Christianity 
was introduced.” And Dr. Von Reber in his History of Medieval Art calls 
especial attention to the fact that the western facade of the cathedral “‘has 
classic pilasters with distinct reminiscences of the details of the Porta Nigra.” 
And the same writer says again in regard to some of the oldest examples of 
German architecture: “Decidedly the most important Rhenish works of 
this earliest period were the cathedrals of Mayence and Treves, some parts 
of which, remaining to the present day, may without doubt be referred to 
the age of the horizontally ceiled Romanic basilicas.”” Dr. Von Reber also 
writes in the most interesting way in regard to the three great granite pillars 
(a fourth having fallen in the XI century) which still stand in the interior 
of the cathedral of Trier. He says that it is impossible to tell whether these 
columns are ‘‘a part of the first construction, assumed to be as early as A. D. 
330, or were introduced in the rebuilding of this church by Bishop Nicetius, 
between 534 and 565. The same is the case with the rough Corinthian 
capitals surmounting the pilasters which correspond to these shafts.” 
The passing of a few centuries more or less seems of small importance in the 
face of this cathedral’s antiquity. This venerable Romanesque edifice, 
one of the largest and finest in all Germany, was reconstructed in the year 
1010, while the western fagade was rebuilt in 1047. As was said above, some 
restoration has been occasionally necessitated since that time. 

Adjoining the venerable cathedral, and, Professor Hamlin tells us, 
“built on the site of the ancient circular baptistery at Treves,” is the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, the church of Our Lady. This structure, so wonderfully 
interesting also, interesting from being ‘‘the first purely Gothic church of 
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Germany,” for Germany was slow to adopt the new style of architecture, 
was built 1227-1243. Its builder, who may have planned also the cloisters 
of the cathedral, followed French models, but the result proves nevertheless 
that he had an individuality of his own. This church is concentric in form, 
and has also an apse, while the main structure is surrounded by polygonal 
chapels. 

He who would gain a better idea of the strength and majesty of the 
vanished Roman Empire, the extent of her rule, and the completeness of 
her sway, must visit the most distant boundaries of that empire: the old 
cities and towns of Germany and above all this wonderful city of Trier. 


ADELAIDE CuRTISS. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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ARE THERE ENGLISH WORDS ON THE KENSINGTON 
RUNESTONE?P 


N part I, volume IX of REcorDs OF THE Past, is an introductory 
article on the Kensington Runestone by Dr. Warren Upham, Secre- 
tary Minnesota Historical Society. This stone was found near 
Kensington, Minnesota, in 1898, and in an inscription of 66 

words in runic script, tells of an exploring trip of 30 Scandinavians to those 
parts in 1362. 

Copies of this inscription have been sent to most of the scholars experi- 
enced in this line of study, both in this country and abroad. Some of these 
scholars have pronounced the inscription genuine, while more claim it is 
spurious. The reasons for this latter belief are diverse and others or less 
weighty. One argument is, however, advanced in common by all who dis- 
believe the inscription, and is emphasized by most as being the chief proof 
of its forgery. This is that the inscription contains a number of English 
words which show it to be the product of some Scandinavian American of 
the present day. These English words are from, dhedh (dead), illy, (ill), of 
vest (of the West) and mans (supposed to be an erratic plural form of man). 

In order to make plain the significance of these words in the inscription, 
I give below a transliteration of the inscription, in which these words are 
given in heavy type, followed by a translation. 


8 goiter ok 22 Norrmen po opdhagelsefird fro vinland of vest Vi 
hadhe lager vedh 2 skjar en dhags rise norr.fro dheno sten vi var ok 
fiske en dhagh aptir vi kom hem fan 10 man rédhe af blodh og dhedh A 
V M frdelse af illy. 

har 10 mans ve havet at se iiptir vore skip 41 (or 14) dhagh rise 
from dheno oh ahr 1362. 
The translation is as follows: 


“Eight Goths and twenty two Norwegians upon a journey of 
discovery from Vineland far westward. We had camp by two sker- 
ries one day’s journey north from this stone. We were out fishing 
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one day; when we returned home we found ten men red with blood 
and dead. Ave Virgo Maria! Save us from evil! 
“(We) have ten of our party by the sea to look after(or for)our 


vessels forty-one (or fourteen) days’ journey from this island. 
Year 1362.” 


I have put some study on the language of this inscription, but I can- 
not find that any of these words are English. On the contrary, I find them 
all to be such rare old Scandinavian words that their presence in the inscrip- 
tion more than any other internal evidence speaks strongly for its genuine- 
ness. This conclusion will be amply demonstrated in the following discus- 
sion: 

From. This preposition (English from) occurs three times in the inscrip- 
tion. Twice it is spelled correctly fro, but the third time we have the criti- 
cized form from. Seeing the writer has twice shown that he is familiar with 
the correct form, it is not reasonable to suppose that he in the third instance 
should have forgotten his native form and substituted a foreign word. 
Especially as prepositions and conjunctions are the last words of a language 
to be conquered by a foreigner. A much better and perfectly satisfactory 
explanation is found in an obscure passage in Torp’s and Falk’s etymological 
dictionary. Discussing the preposition fra (same preposition, modern 
spelling) it adds that the form fram in meaning of fra, occurs sporadically 
in Old East Scandinavian (that is district East of Christiania fjord)!. These 
philologists here spell the word fram while upon the stone it is spelled from. 
But the sound value of this long vowel has always been so indefinite that 
even at the present day it is sometines expressed with an a, sometimes with 
aa, and sometimes with 0, according to local usage. 

From another source we have further evidence which moreover shows 
that the spelling is in good form. In Aurland parish, Sogn, Norway, was an 
ancient church, built according to Professor Dietrichson,? many hundred 
years ago. This church was lighted by a series of small ornamental windows 
of fantastic design, in the middle of which was inscribed 


From 
Niels Erickson 
Flumb 
Ole Knutsin 
Ibidem.* 


This shows, apart from Torp’s and Falk’s indubitable evidence, that the 
preposition from was in use in Norway several hundred years ago, in the 
same sense as upon thestone. The writer used the two forms fro and from 
side by side as we today frequently write on and upon side by side. At the 
time the stone was found nothing had yet been published which showed 
that this form of the preposition had ever been in use in the Scandinavian 
countries. The writer, if a forger, could not therefore have gotten this 
distinctively archaic touch from any learned work. 


1 Torp og Falks Etymologisk Ordbog, Christiania, 1906. 

2 Dietrichson, Norske Stavkirker, Christiania, 1892, p. 474. 

5 The above is attested by several persons in whose homes these old windows for a time did service, 
when new ones were substituted in their place in the church. See Skandinaven, March, 1899. 
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Of vest. The word of in the sense used here is a particle of a peculiarly 
evasive, yet broad significance, whose equivalent does not exist in English. 
According to Fritzner* it ‘‘ could in Old Norse be coupled with any adjective 
or adverb whatsoever,”’ and the significance, action or direction of the prin- 
cipal word would then be intensified to a superlative degree. It stillremains 
in common use in the Norse tongues, but now superficially unrecognized as 
an inseparable prefix, as for instance: afzjére—to settle definitely; afstorme 
—to carry by storm; afdal—a deep valley, etc. In the literature of the 
XIV century and earlier, it is however often met with as a separate particle, 
and its occurrence then in most cases seems very quaint andarchaic. The 
following are illustrations of its use in the old literature: 


Saga af Olafi Hinom Helga, written ca. 1220 says: 
Kom tha that upp at Thorir hafdi of lausafiar.s 
‘“‘Came then that up that Thor had very great treasures.”’ 

Knutr hinn Riki hafdi of lids oc skip furdoliga stor.6 ‘‘Canute 
the Great had a mighty army and amazingly big vessels.” 

Kalfr svarar: fullgert hefir ec that ef ec hefi ecki ofgert at beriaz 
vid vora landsmenn. 

“Kalf answers: ‘I have done that fully if (perchance)I have 
not done it too much, to fight against our contrymen.’””? 


With this understanding of of the phrase fro Vinlandh of vest should 
be translated “from Vinland very far West.” An exactly similar case where 
this particle governs an adverb of direction is found in the modern Norse 
word afsides, meaning “very far to the side.” 

Of vest has therefore nothing to do with the English “‘of the West.” 
The use of this particle as illustrated above was very common in the XIV 
century, and its felicitous use in the inscription speaks strongly for its genu- 
ineness. 

Iily. Opponents of the Runestone have urged that this word is a dis- 
guised form of the English word z//. The clause in which it occurs would 
then translate ‘“‘save from ill!’ This is not only a wretched translation, 
but it is very superficial criticism. The root iil, meaning evil, occurs innumer- 
able times in the Scandinavian literature of the XIV century, with a variety 
of unaccented endings, such as illa,® alla,® alir,° allt and ills.4 

The best illustration of the entire propriety of this word and the phrase 
in which it occurs is found in an old Norse folk-song, which has just been 
published. This ballad goes back to the time of the Black Plague (A.D. 
1349) of which it tells and is full of ancient expressions. I give the first 


4 Fritzner’s Ordbog over det Gamle Norske Sprog, Christiania, 186, Article af. 

5 Snorre Sturlason’s Kongeségur, Holmia Ed. 1817, vol. 11, p. 271. 

8 Op. cit. p. 294. 

7 Op. cit. 436; see also p. 350—ofr fe—“‘too much gold;” and pp. 366 and 345. A number of excellent 
illustrations are also to be found in Svenska Medeltidans Rimkroénikor, Kiemmings Ed., Stockholm, 1865 
First part, 11, 623, 1368, 1633 and 3078. 

8 Brandt’s Gammeldansk Lésebog, p. 56, line 16. 

°Gamle Kong Eriks Krénike, 11. 3481, 1055, 2349. 

10 Olaf Trygveson’s Saga, Ed. 1817, Holmia, vol. x, chap. x. 

1 Op. cit. pp. 142, 227. 
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stanza below, and will call special attention to the last two lines, which, 
with a slight variation, serve as a refrain throughout the ballad: 


Svartedauen for laand aa straand, 
Aa sopa so mange tilje, 

De vi eg no fer sanno tru, 

De var kje me Herrens vilje. 
Hjalpe oss Gud aa Maria Moy, 
Frele oss alle av illi! 


“The Blank Plague sped (over) land and sea 
And swept so many a board (floor). 
That will I now for surely believe, 
It was not with the Lord’s will.’ 
Help us God and Virgin Mary, 
Save us all from evil!” 


Here, as will be noted, we have not only our z/ly phonetically reproduced 
but we have literally the same prayer as on the stone, plus the redundant 
oss alle. Besides that, we find both petitions are addressed to the Virgin 
Mary—Ave Virgo Maria, rather than Ave Maria, which was common in 
the period preceding this. Finally both prayers use the ancient preposi- 
tion af, which has long since been superseded by fra. Instead of finding 
this word English we find it and its context in most perfect agreement with 
the usage of the XIV century, asdllustrated in this old ballad now for the 
first time published, years after the Runestone was found.” 

Dhedh. This word looks at first sight very much like our English 
word dead. But apparent similarities are a pitfall which has tripped up 
many an investigator. The proper Scandinavian word which we would 
expect here is déd or dhédh. The difference is therefore between the e and é. 

Now I find that the sounds of the letters e and 6 were in the XIV cen- 
tury so similar that even the ablest writers of those times often fail to differ- 
entiate between them. The author of Gamle Kong Eriks Krénike, the ablest 
work of several centuries, permits them time and again unnecessarily to 
rhyme as for instance: 


Sidhan foro daner ather heem 


Ok Kong Waldemar folgde thom." 


This is not a case of poetic license, for he uses them, the proper spelling 
of the word, interchangeably with thém in the same paragraph.“ Even 
Queen Margaret and her clerks write them, thom and thom in the same 
letter. Examples of this interchange of e and 6 are so numerous that it is 


12 This folk-song was communicated by Mr. Olav Tortvei, Moorhead, Minn. to Mr. Torkel Oftelie, 
a folk-lorist of Fergus Falls, Minn., by whom it was printed in Telesoga, No. 1, 1909. Mr. Tortveit was 
an octogenarian pioneer, now dead, who, though illiterate, remembered hundreds of old ballads he had 
heard in his childhood. Mr. Oftelie sent this ballad—Férnesbronen—to the eminent folk-lorist Rikard 
Berge of Telemarken, Norway, who said he had not met with it in his researches. 

13 Klemming’s Ed., first part, ll, 950, 951; also see Il. 1802, 1803. 

14 Op. cit. ll, 904, 925. 
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clear that the author of the inscription in writing dhedh for dhidh only illus- 
trates the frequent inability of XIV century writers to distinguish between 
the two. According to Professor Noreen of Upsala, this dialectic substitu- 
tion of e for 6 is common in certain parts of Sweden even today." 

The above remarks show that e was frequently written for 6 and vice 
versa by the uncritical writers of that time, which explains the occur- 
rence in the inscription. Such a mistake would however be quite impossible 
in a modern writer having some knowledge of spelling and philology. As 
the author of this inscription, if false, must have been a consummate lin- 
guist and philologist, he would never have committed this mistake. 

Mans. Many have objected to this word as showing that the author 
was a Scandinavian American, who attempted to express men by adding s 
to man. To others the word as it stands has been meaningless. It has been 
a puzzle to all. 

If the spelling mans indicates the runemaster’s conception of the 
proper plural form of man, it may not be amiss to inquire why did he not 
use this spelling in his earlier use of the same word? This substantive occurs 
twice, both times in the objective case, and preceded by the numeral to. 
First time it is, however, spelled properly enough man (this spelling occurs 
side by side with the older form menn in Flateyarbok, written 1380'* and 
later became the established literary form (mand). 

The reason why this word in once spelled man and another time mans 
is far from meaningless, and lies far deeper than an ignorant display of 
impossible English. 

The substantive man had three meanings in the old Norse. The first, 
where it was, and still is, used impersonally, has nothing to do with this 
discussion. The second meaning refers to man as an individual. This 
is the meaning of the first man in the inscription. When this was preceded 
by a numeral, it sometimes took the genitive, but more often the accusative 
case. In the inscription it is given in the accusative. 

The third meaning of man may be approximately translated by people, 
household, party. A much more precise rendering is given by the modern 
Norse word folk. In this meaning the word was used only in the singular 
and when preceded by a numeral or any word expressing a quantity always 
took the genitive. This is the sense in which mans is used in the inscrip- 
tion, and the clause may be loosely translated by ‘“‘we have ten of our party 
to look after our vessels;” etc. The following are illustrations of this pecu- 
liar use of mans: 


Til Olafs Konungs kom her mans, haltir oc blindir, 

edr a annan veg siukir."7 

“To King Olaf came an army of people, halt and blind, or otherwise 
sick.” 


16 Noreen, Inledning til Dalmaalet, pp. 8-9. A correspondent in Christiania informs me that he had 
found the same spelling of this word (ded) in an ancient Danish literary work, of 1390, but he neglects 
to give the proper literary reference. 

16 Flateyarbok, Christiania, 1860, pp. 457, 501. 

17 Konunga Ségur, vol. 11, p. 433. 
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Eptir thesso aurbodi liop upp mugi manns, oc satti til Medalhusa.* 
‘After this message ran up a crowd of people, and hurried to 
Medalhus.” 

Olafr Konungr war tha j nidarosi ok hafde med ser fiolda mannz.® 
“King Olaf was then in Nidaros and had with him a multitude of men.” 


It is seen from this that the runemaster in telling of the ten dead men 
thinks of them as individuals and accordingly writes man in accusative 
plural. The second time he is thinking of the party as a whole, and 
accordingly uses genitive singular. This is a very fine point in Old Norse 
grammar, not yet discussd in any text book. 

This brief discussion is sufficient, I think, to show that this inscrip- 
tion is not the work of some illiterate local wit, betraying himself by clumsy 
lapses into immigrant English. All the criticized words show the most per- 
fect harmony with XIV century usage. I have pointed out that much of 
the material necessary to express these points was not available until after 
the stone was found. Yet even if it had been, the author, if a forger, must 
have possessed a familiarity with abstruse Norse grammar and expressions 
superior to the learning of all his critics combined. That such a prodigy of 
scholarship should have descended to such depths of dishonesty and im- 
becility as to have wandered far out into the wilds of Minnesota, before 
the advent of white settlers, and there chiseled a lengthy inscription which 
would bring him neither honor nor riches, is inconceivable. 


HJALMAR RUED HOLAND. 
Ephraim, Wis. 


bob 


STONE AXE FROM PHEASANT BRANCH, WISCONSIN.— 
In the April—July issue of the Wisconsin Archeologist Mr. Charles E. Brown 
calls attention to a fluted stone axe from Pheasant Branch, Dane County, 
Wisconsin. It is well formed, 9} in. long by 4 in. wide at the handle-groove. 
The groove passes around 3 sides; it is 14 in. wide, bounded by fairly promi- 
nent ridges. The two faces of the blade are convex and unornamented. The 
poll is ornamented with 6 well-defined parallel flutes, extending over the 
crown from front to back. They are about a half inch wide and rather 
shallow. Among several hundred ornamented grooved stone axes studied 
by Mr. Brown, only 22 have ornamented polls. Some of these have grooves 
radiating from the crown downward, others have concentric grooves, while 
still others are ornamented by shallow depressions. Fourteen are orna- 
mented on the blade as well as on the poll. Mr. Brown after extended in- 
vestigations outside of Wisconsin has come to the conclusion that these 
ornamented or fluted axes are a distinctive feature of Wisconsin arche- 
ology. 


18 Op. cit., vol. 1, 257. See also p. 198 and vol. 11, pp. 301, 334 and 390. 
19 Flateyarbok, vol. 1, p. 310. See also p. 454. 
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A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH 
Part I 


VERYONE who goes to Cairo visits the citadel. This lofty 
rock commands a magnificent view over the city, the desert 
and far up the valley of the Nile. Of this wonderful panorama, 
the long chain of the Pyramids forms the most impressive 

feature. For a distance of 40 miles to the southward, as far as the 
borders of the Fayum, are outlined in the cloudless atmosphere those 
mighty tombs of the Pharaohs—the oldest and vastest cemetery in the 
world. Like the remains of a Titanic wall they stretch along the western 
bank of the river—for the west was the abode of death and darkness— 
on the very edge of the desert, in successive groups now named after the 
neighboring Fellah villages of Abu Roasch, Gizeh, Sakkara, Dahshur, Lisht, 
Tilahun and Medum. Though so clearly visible, they stand quite apart 
from the surrounding landscape. The narrow strip of cultivated soil along 
the bank of the river approaches but never touches them. The solitude 
and silence of the desert brood over them. The noise of the great city at 
our feet falls on our ears, and its busy life moves beneath our eyes; but noth- 
ing breaks in upon the sense of mystery and separation from the existing 
world, which invests these hoary monuments. 

The Gizeh group, directly opposite Cairo, standing upon a rocky plateau 
slightly elevated above the level of the surrounding sands, transcends all 
the others in grandeur and importance. Few pieces of ground in the world 
can lay greater claim to human interest than this tiny plateau, which is 
scarcely a mile in breadth. For here through decades of centuries down to 
our day have been preserved the very beginnings of architecture, and at 
the same time the most enormous piles of masonry ever erected, the accuracy 
and perfection of whose construction show the genius of the most able build- 
ers and the most wonderful mechanical and artistic skill. And besides these 
stupendous works of architecture, this little rock boasts also of the largest, if 
not the oldest piece of sculptured stone existing—the mysterious Sphinx, 
whose huge body and head are well in keeping with its gigantic neighbors. 
Such a wonderful assemblage of monuments as these three great pyramids 
and their eight satelites, together with the enormous Sphinx, the Cyclopian 
walls of the ruined “Granite Temple” and the innumerable smaller tombs 
and ruins of pavements, causeways and walls, has nowhere else a parallel. 

Our interest is increased when we reflect upon the mystery which for 
ages has shrouded these mighty works of man, and when we remember all 
the fantastic theories about them. For no other: monument has been so 
much written about, nor the subject of so much controversy as the “‘ Great 
Pyramid,” the monarch of this remarkable plateau. Men have exhausted 
their ingenuity in attempting to explain its origin and purpose; and just 
because it has been so familiar and yet so imperfectly known, it has proven 
all the more attractive and allowed the greatest diversity of opinion. It 
is but recently that the necessary scientific investigation has fully shown the 
skill of its builders and the errors of many who have described it. We can 
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no longer explain the pyramids as temples of the Sun or Moon; nor can we 
see in them astronomical observatories, nor refuges from the flood.' It 
was in the spurious itinerary of Antony of Piacenza, back in the VI century 
of our era that the belief, still held by fanatics down to the XVI century, 
was started that they were the granaries that Joseph built for the Pharaoh; 
but we now know that they could have had nothing to do with the Israel- 
ites, as so many have thought, for they were built almost as many centuries 
before the time of Moses as have elapsed since. A certain Frenchman 
imagined that they were built as barriers to protect the cities and valleys 
of lower Egypt from the sandstorms which sweep over the desert. But all 
such theories only excite our humor now; for, though there may be some 
things about the history of these monuments still obscure, and some details 
of their construction stimulating differing views, now there is no longer the 
slightest doubt about their general character. Just as the low flat-topped 
‘“‘mastaba”’ was the tomb of the Egyptian noble, so was the loftier pyramid 
the tomb of the king, who delighted in styling himself the ‘‘Son of the 
Gods,” and was revered as a god himself, before whom all heads were bowed 
in the dust. And as he towered in majesty over his prostrate subjects in 
life, so, after death, was his sepulchre raised high over those of his proudest 
courtiers. The most imposing mastabas, before they became covered by the 
storms of sand ceaselessly beating against them, were insignificant enough 
beside their colossal neighbors 

The pyramid then was merely the abode of the royal mummy; a tomb 
whose sepulchral chamber was hidden away in the interior. It had long 
been known that no pyramid was to be found anywhere in Egypt except 
as the center of a necropolis, which alone should have been sufficient to 
reveal the sepulchral character of these monuments, even if it were not 
known that secreted somewhere within the huge mass of stone there was 
a chamber containing a sarcophagus. Each of these tombs once had its 
peribolus wall, its separate chapel and priestly college to perform the sacred 
rites in honor of the dead. They were ever visible to the proud Pharaoh, 
as he looked out over the western horizon from his palace windows in 
Memphis, a constant reminder that he too, notwithstanding his boasted 
descent from the gods, and the abject reverence of his countless subjects, 
must one day also experience the common lot of mortals, and have his 
earthly body moulder away in the gloomy interior of one of them. 

Their characteristic form was doubtless derived from the prehistoric 
funeral mound of earth transferred to stone. Innumerable such tumuli, 
generally conical in form, are found scattered all over the old world from 
the Altantic to Central Asia. The ancient Egyptians and Mesopotamians, 
in adapting them to masonic conditions, gave up the original shape and 
built these pyramidal structures with plane surfaces over square bases; the 
latter people raised them in terraces, while the Egyptians produced a purely 
geometrical figure with inclined plane faces. There was danger both from 


1 Masudi, an Arab historian, says that the ‘“‘Great Pyramid” was built by Surid 300 years before the 
flood, because of a dream warning him of the impending catastrophe, and that the king therefore depos- 
ited within it his treasures and the bodies of his ancestors, and also the records of all the knowledge pos- 
sessed by his priests for the instruction of those to come after. 
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the inundations of the Nile and from storms of sand from the Sahara. 
That the latter danger is a real one, is evidenced by the fact that the huge 
body of the Sphinx, had to be cleared of its mantle of sand three times during 
the last century, and also by the recent discovery of many tombs which 
had been completely hidden under layers of sand. So the Pharaohs, for 
fear that their tombs also might one day be submerged, were obliged ,to 
give them great height and smooth surfaces, where the sand could not lodge 
and where the waters could not destroy, for, in accord with Egyptian doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, the earthly abode of the soul must last 
forever. Doubtless a simpler form would have been that of a tetrahedron, 
though no triangular based pyramid exists among the 70 or more of these 
ruined tombs in Egypt. But apart from the inartistic effect of a three- 
faced structure, doubtless it was also intended that the pyramids, like all 
other Egyptian tombs, should have one side face west, the abode of the dead, 
and another east, in the direction of the expected resurrection. In any case, 
with the exception of one at Sakkara, all are orientated to the cardinal 
points. 

This characteristic of having four faces is, however, the only one common 
to all the pyramids of Egypt, as in every other detail they show the most 
surprising variation of form and structure. Thus in height they range from 
that of Khufu, which was originally about 487 ft., to that of the smaller 
ones at its base, erected by other members of his family, the highest of which 
is only 33 ft. While the ‘‘Great Pyramid” has an almost square base, each 
side differing by less than one ten-thousandth of its length from the others— 
one at Sakkara has an oblong base. There is likewise a great diversity of 
material employed in their construction; those in the Gizeh group are built 
of fine white limestone, while others, as those at Roasch and Dahshur, are 
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of unburnt brick; another at Illahun is composed of small stones cased over 
and held in place by a skeleton of brick walls inside. The number and local- 
ity of the mummy chambers are never uniform; there may be one or more 
such chambers inside the core masonry; or there may be one hollowed out 
of the solid rock beneath the base, as in the “Second Pyramid” at Gizeh, 
whose huge core, so far as is known, contains no room at all. Khufu’s sep- 
ulchre, on the other hand, contains at least two chambers in the interior 
and one below the base. Though we are most familiar with the external 
form of those at Gizeh, owing to countless drawings and photographs, we 
must not suppose that all the royal tombs of Memphis show the same un- 
broken surface angles. There are some with angled ridges, as the ‘South 
Pyramid” of Dahshur, where the lower angle is 54° 41’ and the upper one 
42° 59’, which makes it artistically very ugly, caused perhaps by a change 
in the plan, to curtail its size, while yet under construction. Another at 
Sakkara, also with angled faces, is still more distasteful to the eye, for it 
has blunt corners. Some false pyramids have their sides rising in the form 
of steps; the so-called “Step Pyramid” at Sakkara has 6 horizontally reced- 
ing steps with slightly inclined faces, each being set back 7 ft. from the one 
below, while their heights progressively diminish upwards from 38 ft. 2 in. 
at the lowest step to 27 ft. 6 in. at the highest. It is also interesting for con- 
taining a labyrinth of passages and several chambers, besides a dome-shaped 
excavation in the rock beneath. The oldest dated pyramid of all, that of 
Sneferu, the father of Khufu, at Medum (though some date the “Step- 
Pyramid” at Sakkara from the IV Pharaoh of the I Dynasty), presents the 
peculiar appearance of three square towers with slightly inclined faces, each 
a little less in area than the one below. This tower-like effect is merely an 
accident of its destruction, for it must have originally looked like the ‘‘Step- 
Pyramid of’’ Sakkara, as is proven by the remains of the lower steps still 
buried in the débris at the base, and also by the mediaeval Arab description 
of it, which is still extant. These latter two, however, are not true pyramids 
at all, but are instead only cumulative mastabas. 

Let us explain this more in detail. By a ‘“‘mastaba” is meant a tomb of 
masonry with a flat top, and with its sides sloping inwards from the base 
at an average angle of 75° (the pyramidal angle varies from 50° to 55,° the 
“‘Great Pyramid” being 51° 50’), and therefore a structure having the form 
of a steep truncated pyramid or “‘bench,” as the meaning of the Arabic word 
indicates. If such a structure be successively enlarged outwards, the cen- 
tral mass at the same time being carried upwards, and this process being 
repeated several times, a step-pyramid would result. Finished faces, sim- 
ilar to those outside, are known to exist as far in as near the middle of the 
mass in the example at Sakkara. But such mastaba accretions were never 
finally developed into straight-edged pyramids; by filling in the triangular 
steps with masonry. So the explanation of certain Egyptologists—notably 
of Lepsius, Perring and Mariette—and which is still found in many books 
on the subject, that all pyramids were the result of the slow growth of addi- 
tions around an original mastaba, has little to support it. On this theory, 
their difference in size also used to be explained; for this was said to depend 
upon the length of the king’s reign; for he would, they argued, begin by hastily 
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DR. HYDE’S PARTY IN THE DESERT OF SAKKARA—STEP PYRAMID IN 
BACKGROUND 


erecting a mastaba over his sepulchral chamber, and then year by year 
slowly increase its size by adding successive envelopes of masonry. The 
facts, however, are against such a theory; the smallest tomb of the Sakkara 
group was built by Unas, a king who is recorded to have reigned for 30 
years; another king, Pepi II, who reigned go years, built a pyramid in the 
same group, no larger than that of Maremma, who died early. Furthermore 
the accretion theory is destroyed by the arrangement of the interior pas- 
sages in many pyramids. which would not fit structures originally planned 
on a very much smaller scale. The truth about the building of these tombs 
is doubtless this: a complete plan was laid out at the beginning, and fol- 
lowed, subject, only of course, to the resources at the command of the 
builder, which would depend upon the king’s ambition, the internal economy 
of the country and other such circumstances. There is only one example in 
all Egypt of a true pyramid being enlarged during construction, that of 
the “Third” one of the Gizeh group, where the plan, however, was changed 
all at once and not by stages. 

Some years ago I had the good fortune to visit Egypt, and before mak- 
ing the “Grand Tour” up the Nile, I visited Gizeh. The two hours car- 
riage drive from Cairo is nowadays a most prosaic affair, down past the 
Viceroy’s palace, over the imposing Nile bridge, and out along a charming 
road, slightly raised above the oft inundated fields, and shaded by palm 
and lebbek trees. Since my visit the journey thither has become evenmore 
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prosaic, for an electric tramway—strange anachronism in this oldest of 
lands—has been built. No wonder the lovers of the romantic and adventur- 
ous complain of such irreverent innovations, for of yore the journey was one 
of difficulty and even danger. The Nile used to be crossed by a ferry, and 
the rest of the way made on donkey-back, while an intervening canal was 
crossed by the traveler perched aloft on the shoulders of his Arab guide. 
We at least thought it would be a sacrilege to use carriages and so set out 
with our donkeys, the time honored Egyptian mode of travel. 

The pyramids are ever in front of us, rising clear cut and impressive like 
distant hills breaking the monotony of the western horizon. As we come 
nearer, the effect is at first disappointing, as they seem actually to grow 
smaller. And how illusive the distance! Only half of the time allotted had 
passed, and yet we seemed almost at our destination. But we soon found 
that this was an illusion, due to the extreme clearness of the atmosphere 
and the fact that there were no intervening objects to break the expanse of 
plain, to mark the distance or enormous size of the pyramids. We find we 
are really only half-way there, and soon, as we draw nearer, they begin to 
loom even larger, and to take on a fairy-like appearance in their rich haze, 
which for a time robs them of all suggestion of unfeeling stone. At length, 
as we stand at the very base of the “Great Pyramid” and gaze upward at 
its enormous bulk, our expectations are fully realized. But the fairy vision 
has taken flight, for we are looking up at an unsightly mountain of stone, 
whose sides form giant stairways, their huge steps stretching upward seem- 
ingly into infinity, narrowing gradually until lost in a point far above us. 
When we realized that this enormous pile was of solid masonry, that hun- 
dreds of these steps were composed of blocks 200 cubic ft. in bulk, we were 
overcome with a feeling of awe. A sense of the utter disproportion between 
the insignificant powers of man and this colossus erected by his hands, 
overpowered us. 

Of all the tombs of the ancient Pharaohs, this is the largest and grand- 
est. It was reckoned one of the “Seven Wonders’”? of the ancient world, 
and it is the only one of them all which has survived down to our time. And 
yet after the lapse of six millenia, it is the largest building in existence, one 
which, for mere size, has never had an equal. Its proportions are truly col- 
ossal yet, after it has been disfigured by losingits top and outer incrustation. 
It is three times as large as its nearest rival in size, the church of St. Peter 
in Rome. Its base is still about 750 ft. or nearly one-seventh of a mile in 
length; its height, though about 30 ft. have disappeared from its top, is 
still 451 ft; and its base covers an area of over 13 acres, a space equal to 4 
ordinary city blocks together with their adjacent streets. No other struct- 
ure ever contained such a mass of stone. The present content of the 
masonry, deducting for the interior rock projecting from beneath and the 
various passages and chambers, though formerly considerably larger, is com- 
puted now to be about 85,000,000 cu. ft., composed of about 2,300,000 indi- 
vidual stones of an average weight of two and one-half tons each, or nearly 


2 Cf. Philo of Alexandria: repi rav éwrd Oeauarwv. 
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six million tons in all. An ingenious Frenchman has calculated that this is 
enough stone to encircle France with a wall 4 ft. in height and 1 ft. in thick- 
ness. At 50 cents per cubic foot for quarrying, shaping, transporting and 
hoisting these stones into position—a very conservative estimate—this huge 
pile would cost about $42,500,000 of our money to reproduce. From its top 
the strongest man cannot throw a stone which will clear the base. No man 
ever left a grander or more lasting memorial of himself. One feels it was 
built for eternity. 

Only recently have we begun to rightly understand the great antiquity 
of the monuments of lower Egypt. When Napoleon encouraged his soldiers 
before the ‘‘ Battle of the Pyramids” with the famous words, “‘ Forty centur- 
ies are looking down upon you from the height of these pyramids,” he was 
certainly exaggerating according to the chronological conceptions of the 
history of Egypt held in his days. For though authorities still differ about 
the dates of the Pharaohs of the IV Dynasty—the builders of the Gizeh 
pyramids—they are coming more and more to push the dates far back of 
the years formerly assigned them. There are three principal sources for 
constructing a chronology of Egyptian kings. We have fragments of the 
lists of 30 out of the 31 dynasties of Egyptian history, made in Greek by the 
native priest Manetho, who lived in the III century B.C. His compilation 
was based upon temple archives and he gives the length of the reign of each 
dynasty and generally also the names of the different kings. There is also 
a mutilated papyrus—called the Turin papyrus from its present location— 
containing lists of the Pharaohs down to the XVIII Dynasty. And then 
there is the great mass of monumental inscriptions which are slowly being 
deciphered and arranged, though their importance is not primarily chrono- 
logical. The dynasties of Manetho are still kept by modern scholars, though 
the great diversity in Egyptian dates is largely the result of doubling some 
of them, on the principle that they were sometimes parallel, or that father 
and son often reigned together. This has caused endless confusion. Thus 
the date of Menes, the first king of the I Dynasty, now generally set at 
about sooo B.C., has ranged all the way from 6117 B.C. (the date assigned 
by Henne) to 2182 B.C. (the one assigned by Hoffman), with innumerable 
intervening datings. Lenormant has declared that not a particle of monu- 
mental evidence has ever been adduced to prove that any two of Manetho’s 
dynasties were contemporary. Hence, many authorities now are of the 
belief that his lists were uniformly serial, so that the divergent datings of 
the earlier Pharaohs have been greatly compressed. Thus Flinders Petrie— 
perhaps the greatest of living Egyptologists—has assigned to Khufu, the 
dates 3969-3908 B.C. Mariette, on a careful comparison of Manetho’s lists 
with the Turin papyrus, has pushed these dates back to the end of the V 
millenium, and Maspero, another French Egyptologist, has assigned them 
more exactly to the years 4075-4052 B.C. Still some German historians— 
as well as several older English onesyas Wilkinson—have been satisfied with 


3 The original measurements—slightly differing with different authorities—may be given as follows: 
height, 481-487 ft.; length of side 764-768 ft.; content of core about 88,479,000 cu. ft., weighing about 
6,848,000 tons! 
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a later dating for the Pyramid Builders than the dates accepted by Petrie, 
Mariette and Maspero. Thus Brugsch-Bey has given 3700 B.C. as the 
century of the building of Khufu’s tomb, while Lepsius brought it down as 
late as 2800 B.C. As we gradually know more of the history of the Nile 
valley, the tendency is rather to give these kings a still greater antiquity 
than the beginning of the V millenium. A recent discovery by Borchert 
in a contemporary papyrus shakes the heretofore generally accepted dates 
of the kings of the XII Dynasty (2778-2565 B.C.) and seems to assign them 
to the second half of the IV millenium, which, if correct, would necessitate 
a redating of all the earlier dynasties. So Khufu would have built his tomb 
sometime about the middle of the V millenium or earlier, and Menes, who fol- 
lowed the prehistoric ‘‘Hor-Shesu” or ‘Servants of Horus” would have 
reigned centuries before 5000 B.C., at a date more in harmony with that 
long ago assigned him by such writers as Henne, Béckh and Unger. But it 
will be a long time, if ever, before the chronology of Egyptian history is 
fixed. In any case, Khufu’s sepulchre was built an incredibly long time ago. 
One of the first great dates in European history is that of the battle of Mara- 
thon, 490 B.C. From this date to that of Khufu, it is at least one and one- 
half times as far as this is removed from us to-day, and Egypt then was very 
old. Well might the priest of Sais say to the Greek, as Plato in his Timaeus 
records:—‘O Solon, Solon, you Hellenes are but children and there is never 
an old man who is a Hellene. In mind you are all young. There is no old 
opinion handed down among you by ancient tradition, nor any science 
hoary with age.” 

As we stand today before the corrugated sides of Khufu’s sepulchre, 
it looks very different than it once did; for almost every vestige of the smooth 
outer casing, which Philo, the Greek writer who has left us a description 
of the monument from Roman times, says was composed of stones so nicely 
fitted as to appear one solid stone from top to bottom, was removed by the 
Arabs in the Middle Ages, when they used these pyramids as quarries for 
building the walls and mosques of the citadel of Cairo. When one beholds 
the size of these structures upon the citadel today, one would conclude that 
the pyramids must have been utterly demolished; but when one looks up 
at these tombs themselves at Gizeh, one sees immediately how little real 
damage has been done outside of the loss of their casing blocks. The de- 
struction of the pyramids was at times carriedon by the Arabs ina systematic 
manner. Thus the complete demolition of the ‘Third Pyramid” was 
attempted in the year 1196 by the Calipa El-Melik-el-Aziz Othman (1193- 


1199). He organized a party, pitched a camp at its base and began opera-- 


tions. For 8 months the work went on at great expense and labor. Finally 
so little had been acccomplished, that the undertaking was given up. The 
casing blocks from only one side of this, the smallest of the three pyramids 
of the Gizeh group, had been removed in that time. 

Though vast and imposing still, the beauty of Khufu’s tomb is gone for- 
ever. The broken and jagged surface up which we climb today is ugly in 
the extreme. But we have a description of the former smooth and polished 
surface from the pen of an Arab physician, Abdulatif, who was born in the 
year 1161 at Bagdad and who saw it still in place. He says: ‘‘The most 
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admirable particular of the whole pyramid is the extreme nicety with which 
these stones have been prepared and adjusted. Their adjustment is so pre- 
cise that not even a needle nor a hair can be inserted in any two of them. 
They are joined by a cement laid on as thin as the thickness of a sheet of 
paper. The stones are covered with writing in that secret character whose 
import is at this day wholly unknown. These inscriptions are so multitudi- 
nous, that if only those which are seen on the surface of these two pyra- 
mids [of Khufu and Khafra] were copied on paper, more than ten thousand 
books would be filled with them.” This fine jointing is proven by the dis- 
covery by Col. Howard Vyse of two of the casing blocks still in situ, buried 
deep beneath the débris which covers the base of the “Great Pyramid.” 
Though these stones are as close as x0 of an inch and the mean opening 
of the joint is but ss of an inch, still it is filled with a fine liquid cement, 
despite the enormous superficial area of the face of each stone, amounting 
to about 35 sq.ft. The weight of these two stones—about 16 tons each— 
is so great, that the possibility of planing the vertical surfaces by rubbing 
seems out of the question, so that we are at a loss to see how so fine a joint- 
ing was made. Such accuracy as this—the mean variation from a straight 
line being only .o1 of an inch on a surface 75 inches long—is only attained 
in our day by opticians in fitting lenses. Here it was done not on a scale of 
inches nor even of feet, but of acres! 

Of the inscriptions mentioned by Abdulatif, we have many corrobora- 
tors in earlier Arab writers. One of them, Ebn Haukal, speaksof Syrian and 
Greek writings on various parts of the pyramids. Another, a geographer 
who gloried in the long name of Seif-ed-doulah-ben-Hamdan, confirms the 
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existence of Greek inscriptions. Herodotus, when he visited the “Great 
Pyramid,” spoke of an inscription in ‘‘ Egyptian characters’”—whether he 
meant hieroglyphics or alphabetical characters we cannot say—and with- 
out a semblance of humor accepted the interpretation of his guides, that it 
stated how much had been expended for the workmen in “radishes, onions 
and garlic’’— the sum of 1600 talents of silver, or about 1,750,000 dollars in 
our money! We are reminded of the complaint of the Israelites in Numbers 
(xi, 5): ‘‘ We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucum- 
bers and the melons and the leeks and the onions and the garlic.” Just what 
all these inscriptions were, we do not know. None has survived even on the 
preserved upper casing of Khafra’s pyramid nor on any of the others. Those 
of any importance may well have been purposely destroyed. Doubtless 
many of those mentioned by the Arab writers and mediaeval travellers 
were merely travellers’ “graffiti,’”” which were to be expected upon a monu- 
ment as much visited as the “Great Pyramid.’ For people in the past 
were doubtless as much delighted to scratch their names and sentiments on 
public monuments as nowadays. One such Latin inscription from one of 
the Gizeh pyramids has been preserved to us by the pilgrim William of 
Boldensele (the Knight of Nygenhusen), who saw it in 1336. It ran as 
follows: 


“Vidi pyramidas sine te, dulcissime frater 
Et tibi, quod potui, lacrymas hic maesta profudi. 
Et nostri memorem luctus hic sculpo querelam.’ ‘ 


Just what Herodotus saw we do not know, but it is safe to conjecture that 
his guides here as frequently elsewhere were ‘‘stringing”’ the inquisitive 
Greek. It is not probable that they could understand the sacred characters. 

These incrustation blocks were all six-sided stones and not triangular 
at the ends merely to fill in the steps of the core like a veneer. That their 
exposed faces were dressed down after they were in place on the pyramid, is 
evidenced by the excess of some inches still to be seen on the casing of the 
“Third Pryamid” of the Gizeh group, where the first 16 unfinished courses 
are still in place. Herodotus was told by his guides (ii, 125) that the casing 
blocks were set in place by means of machines composed of short pieces of 
wood, either a different machine being used for each course, or the same por- 
table machine for each course in succession, and that the higher parts were 
finished first and the lowest last. But we know that the opposite was the 
case. For the horizontal top surfaces of the preserved blocks were marked 
with masons’ lines in order to show where each was to be placed after a por- 
tion of a course had been set up on the ground. It was only possible to 
make such hair-like horizontal joints as those described by thus working 
upward. So some staging of stone may have been built over the parts already 
finished, to help in the hoisting of other stones further up. 

Before visiting the interior of the “Great Pyramid,” we make the ascent 
of the outside for the view. The ascent, though it is not difficult or hazard- 
ous, is laborious and slow, owing to the heat and to the height of many of 


4“T have seen the pyramids without you, dearest brother, and here in my sorrow I have poured forth 
my tears to you as I could, and here I am inscribing my complaint as a memory of our grief.” 
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the steps. You are well taken care of—far too well—by the bevy of tur- 
baned Bedouins detailed by the authorities to assist you; for latterly the 
pyramids at Gizeh have been taken from the control of the Sheiks of the 
desert by the Egyptian government, and visitors, by paying a fixed sum 
(about two and one-half francs each), are guaranteed security and guides. 
All that is required of you is to resign your independence to these guides; 
two of them taking you by the arms, spring upward step by step with the 
greatest agility, pulling you after them, while perhaps an unenlisted vol- 
unteer behind bombards you with determined boosts with his head, and 
still another carries the welcome “‘goolah” of cold water. In this uncere- 





THE ASCENT OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 


monious way you are hauled up the 201 steps which vary from 2 to 5 ft. 
in height. The ascent is generally made along the northeast corner, as in 
the picture, as the stone here is harder because of the greater exposure to 
the weathering, and so is not worn away as in the middle of the slant faces. 
At last you arrive at the top—a more or less level space about 30 ft. square, 
upon which are still to be seen the remnants of two more courses of 
masonry. Diodorus, the historian of the I century B.C., describes the top 
in his day as having an area of 6 cubits org ft. square. When the top was 
removed we have no record; it is possible that it never was brought to a 
point, as has been so generally imagined, but was levelled off into a “pyra- 
midion” as in the case of obelisks, though there is no proof of this. 
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The view from the top is superb. Nowhere else in the world are life 
and death, fertility and desolation, seen in such close proximity and marked 
contrast. To the west even to the horizon are the glaring yellow-brown 
sands of the Sahara with only here and there a barren rock to relieve the 
monotony—truly an awful sight from its dreary immensity. With its roll- 
ing waves of sand it looks like a petrified ocean, endless, monotonous and 
desolate; when it is lashed to fury by sandstorms which sweep over it with 
resistless force, it must be truly an awe-inspiring sight. One is reminded of 
the fate of the army of the Persian King Cambyses—so,000 strong—which 
was sent out to capture the oasis of Ammon, and was overwhelmed to a man 
by one of these fatal simoons. To the south, out over the tops of the neigh- 
boring pyramids of Khafra and Menkaura, stretches the narrow valley of the 
Nile hemmed in on either side by the Lybian and Mokattam hills, with theno- 
ble river winding between in unobstructed view for many miles; a narrow 
belt of verdure along its banks is bordered by the sandy waste, the emerald 
green of the cultivated soil finely contrasting with the red tint of the desert 
and hills. You now realize the meaning of the words of Herodotus, who said 
that Egypt was the gift of the Nile, for in places the desert almost touches 
the river banks. To the north and east is the beautiful delta interspersed 
with countless channels winding like silver threads through the rich arable 
land with its blue-grass vegetation; stately palm trees on their banks wave 
their flexible fan-like leaves and interlace their shadows over the many 
villages of the fellaheen, which are perched on mounds as a protection from 
inundations. Straight away to the eastward lies Cairo with its lofty citadel 
crowned by the white walls and minarets of the mosque of Mohammed 
Ali, and with the delicately tinted faraway Mokattam hills for a back 
ground. And as you look down upon the Moslem city from which all these 
silver threaded canals radiate, you are reminded of the fanciful oriental 
comparison of the delta to “‘a fan fastened with a diamond stud.” It is 
indeed a wondrous picture and as you let your eye wander over the mass 
of ruins on the tiny plateau below you, with its broken pyramids, temple 
ruins and the scarred, though still majestic Sphinx, you cannot refrain from 
reflecting how different it all is today from what it was 6000 years ago. What 
is now a melancholy waste was once thronged with priests and nobles and 
soldiers and all the pomp and splendor of those far off times. Just below, 
a little to the south, stood the palace of Memphis glittering in the sun, whose 
very location was a matter of dispute until two years ago, when its ruins, 
12 to 15 ft. below the present level of the ground, were excavated by the 
British School of Archeology. One cannot help meditating upon all the 
tremendous changes the world has undergone since then, upon the genera- 
tions of men who have lived and died, upon the mighty empires which have 
risen and flourished and gone into decay. A sense of the utter futility of 
human effort comes over you and you feel the meaning of the words of Isaiah 
(xl, 6-7). ‘‘ All flesh is grass and all the goodlinesss thereof is as the flower 
of the field; the grass withereth and the flower fadeth . . . ” Itis 
a dismal fact that all that is now left of this vanished people has to do only 
with death. The palaces and the capitals of her kings are gone—even their 
sites today are often matters of conjecture—but her stupendous temples 
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PRESENT SITE OF MEMPHIS NEAR BEDRASHEEN 


and her rock-hewn tombs and this long line of giant sepulchres, the pyra- 
mids, still remain as a mockery of her former glory. 

However, all such poetic fancies are soon put to flight by the ceaseless 
clamors of your guides for “‘backsheesh’”—for if there is one Arabic word 
you will learn and hate it is this. And you are pestered with offers of spuri- 
ous antiquities, cameos, scarabs and everything imaginable, which are 
mostly manufactured in England. You are intrigued into having your 
name carved on one of the top stones; first the price demanded will befour 
shillings, which, if you are firm, may be reduced perhaps to one. I even 
offered a sixpence to my guide Mohammed, who finally, after a good deal 
of murmuring set about the task. “But I rub it out later” I heard him 
say to himself, but in a voice intended for me to hear. In righteous indigna- 
tion I took him by the collar and made him raise his right hand and swear 
by the beard of his great namesake that he would do nothing of the kind. 
Then I felt morally certain that my name would not be erased, for that oath 
to a Mohammedan is inviolable. Another contribution is levied to encour- 
age one of the Arab guides to run down the pyramid at break-neck speed, 
across the intervening space of 500 ft., and up to the top of the neighboring 
Pyramid of Khafra, and then back again to where we are standing, all in 
g minutes. A guide was collecting a shilling a head from the members of the 
two or three parties resting at the time at the top; I demurred and told him 
four shillings were enough for all. So he took me aside and said, ‘‘ Doctor, 
you pay nothing and you say nothing,” and when he got around to me he 
passed me with asly wink. The feat performed by the Arab looks decidedly 
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THE PYRAMID OF KHAFRA AT GIZEH 


dangerous. Mark Twain tells how he sent his guide over on the perilous 
journey twice, hoping that the rascal might break his neck for disturbing 
him by his continuous begging for ‘‘backsheesh.”’ Climbing this ‘‘Second 
Pyramid’’—which is still 450 ft. high—is not to be recommended to people 
with weak nerves, for the casing blocks are still in position for nearly 100 
ft. down from the top; and when you have ascended thus far, the core 
masonry below you becomes invisible, and you seem to be climbing a pyra- 
mid in the air quite as a fly would climb a gigantic toadstool. One mis- 
step would surely be fatal; so you draw a breath of relief when the daring 
Arab is safely back again. 

As I was taking in the view with my field glass, Mohammed asked to 
use it. On looking through it he saw his native village in the plain below, 
where he could make out his two wives idling before the door of his 
house. As he remarked on what he had seen, I asked him, “How is it, 
Mohammed, that you can manage two wives? We Americans can only 
manage one and that sometimes with difficulty.” ‘‘Oh,”—he answered— 
‘“‘dey bery good wife, just like two sisters. I give much stick.” I doubt 
not they got “‘much stick”? when their worthy lord got home. As you 
see, all this seems quite out of keeping with the thoughts one ought to 
have while on a visit to the pyramids, but the horde of clamorous Bedouins 
makes it impossible to really enjoy it. By previously bribing your chief 
guide, you may be left alone to cogitate as you will. Finally, after remain- 
ing for perhaps an hour at the top, though our guides would scarcely allow 
a moment’s rest, we began the descent, which we soon found a far differ- 
ent matter from the ascent, for now we are looking down a very steep and 
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dizzy height. Here the Arabs are of real service to those whose nerves 
are not steady. Wishing to descend unassisted, I had much {ado to 
break away from my guides. The contest finally ended in a race for the 
bottom at breakneck speed, jumping from stone to stone, a proceeding 
not at all agreeable to the Arabs, who wanted to magnify the danger of 
what really was a very simple undertaking. At last we are down and at 
the entrance to the interior passages and chambers, which we are to visit 
next—at least those of us who care to undergo the fatigue and labor of 
crawling and clambering along the steep and slippery passages, where the 
air is stifling. The temperature remains uniformly 79° Fahrenheit, the 
mean temperature of the surrounding outer air, but is inconceivably close. 







































































































































































































































































SECTION OF THE PASSAGES OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
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PASSAGES IN THE GREAT PYRAMID 
From Petrie, Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh 


To conceal the whereabouts of the funeral chamber in the heart of the 
pyramid, was the great care of the builders. First of all the entrance to the 
interior was carefully hidden beneath the masking casing. Strabo, the Greek 
geographer who visited the ‘Great Pyramid” in the first pre-Christian 
century, has left a short description of its entrance. He says it was closed 
by a moveable stone door which worked on a hinge or pivot. In his day the 
entrance seems to have been known only to the custodian priests of the sepul- 
chre, by whom it was shown on occasion to visitors. For the worship of the 
deified Khufu had already lasted for nearly 4000 years down to Roman 
days. The remains of just such a revolving stone door have been found 
still in place in the entrance of the “South Pyramid” at Dahshur. The 
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knowledge of the secret entrance, which Strabo saw, must have been!lost 
within the next few centuries, for the Arabs who rifled the pyramid 
in the IX century of our era knew nothing of it, but gained access to the 
interior by a passage which they hewed through the stone. Now that the 
casing stones have been removed, the old entrance is plainly visible near the 
middle of the north face, some 24 ft. to one side of the center at the line 
of the 18th course of masonry, about 45 ft. above the base. The adjacent 
stones have since been torn away so that the mouth of the opening passage 
is now about 8 ft. below the slant face. Here begins a long descending pas- 
sage, its dimensions being 3 ft. 4 in. high by 3 ft. 11 in. wide—composed of 





PRESENT ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT PYRAMID 


perfectly fitted limestone blocks whose jointing is almost imperceptible. 
It descends at an angle of 26° 41’ for a distance of 293 ft., until it debouches 
into an unfinished rock-hewn chamber 46 ft. long, 27 ft. wide and 10} ft. 
high. The floor of this crypt is ror} ft. below the base of the pyramid, 
but is still above the highest level of the Nile inundation, and so there 
never could have been any channel leading to it from the river as Herodotus 
says. From the further end of this chamber the passage runs about 60 ft. 
more and ends in a cul de sac. Doubtless this long passage and chamber 
were the only parts of the interior known even to the priests in Graeco- 
Roman days. Strabo describes nothing else. However some 63 ft. down the 
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slippery incline from the entrance, was the beginning of an ascending passage 
carefully concealed in the ceiling, which led to the upper chambers. Its 
discovery by the Arabs will be described later. 

This second passage, of the same dimensions as the preceding one, and 
rising at nearly the same angle from it, z.e., 26° 18’, ascends for 109 ft. and 
then forks. Frof this point a horizontal passage (3 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 53 in.) 
ends 110 ft. further on in a room called by the Arabs the ‘‘ Queen’s Chamber” 
because of its gabled roof— the tombs of women in Arabic cemeteries being 
gabled. This room is of imposing dimensions, being 18 ft. 10 in. long, 17 
ft. wide and 20 ft. high. In its eastern wall is a huge niche 15 ft. high and 3 
ft. deep which is supposed to have been the receptacle of a Ka-statue, 
perhaps of Knumu—Khufu, the supposed co-regent of Khufu.’ The back of 
the niche was broken out by the Arabs in search of treasure, and an exca- 
vation 50 ft. long was made through the masonry tothe eastward. The lime- 
stone walls of the ‘‘Queen’s” chamber, now incrusted with salt, show the 
most remarkable jointing in the whole structure, even surpassing that of the 
outer casing already described; for except on the closest scrutiny, these 
joints are wholly invisible, and yet cement is known to have been used even 
here. Though the chamber is now empty, Edrisi, an Arab writer of the XIII 
century, saw a sarcophagus here, which may have contained the mummy of 
Knumu-Khufu. Two air-shafts, doubtless built to aérate the chamber 
during its construction, take the shortest course to the outer faces of the 
pyramid, though their apertures there have not been located. 

Let us now return te where the horizontal passage branches off from the 
ascending one. We find the latter is continued at its original angle toward 
the center of the pyramid, now enlarged into what is known as the “Grand 
Gallery.”” Without the help of parallel cuttings in the floor and on the side 
walls—doubtless made to facilitate the introduction of Khufu’s sarcopha- 
gus, we would not be able to walk up its polished and slippery surface. 
This magnificent structure is 156 ft. long, 28 ft. high and 6 ft. 10 in. wide 
at the bottom, the increased width forming two raised ramps along either 
side; its side walls rise in slightly projecting parallel courses finally narrow- 
ing to 31 in. at the ceiling, which is composed of a single line of stones set 
in between the side walls like the keystones of an arch. Though the joint- 
ing of these walls is not so perfect as that of the “‘Queen’s Chamber,” it 
has enjoyed even a greater reputation, merely because it is coarse enough 
to be visible; still it is so fine that nothing can be inserted in the interstices. 
Here no cement is discoverable. 

At the top of this gallery is a small horizontal passage which leads into 
a room now known through its Arabic appellation as the “ King’s Chamber;” 
in the middle of its course it widens out into an anti-chamber which is 11 
ft. long by 5 ft. wide and 12 ft. high, whose end walls are channeled at equal 
intervals on each side by longitudinal grooves, the purpose of which is 
unknown. One of these compartments supports a granite slab which hangs 
43 in. above the floor and an equal distance from the ceiling; it is supposed 
that similar slabs were intended for the other three, perhaps to be let down 


> But the word ‘“‘Knumu” may only mean “Builder” and so be a title of Khufu himself. 
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““GRAND GALLERY”’ {N THE 


PYRAMID 
From Maspero, Dawn of Civilization 


as portcullises, to close the entrance into 
the chamber beyond. Theslab still in place, 
however, never was let down, as the grooves 
never were continued to the floor. Still other 
evidences of unfinished work are to be seen 
in the whole passage, so out of harmony with 
the perfect work generally visible elsewhere. 

We are at last in the ‘‘ King’s Chamber,” 
which contained the royal sarcophagus of 
granite which is now empty and coverless. 
This isa room nearly double the size of the 
other, its exact dimensions being 34 ft. 3 in. 
long, 17 ft. 1 in. wide and 1o ft. 1 in. high. 
It was ventilated like the ‘“‘Queen’s Cham- 
ber,” by two air-shafts, 6 by 8 in., extending 
to the outer faces of the pyramid, which 
were reopened by Vyse in 1838. They are 
234 and 174 ft. long respectively, the differ- 
ence in length being due to the position of 
the chamber, which is several feet to one 
side of the medial line of the pyramid. The 
side walls are entirely lined with red granite 
blocks in 5 parallel courses each 4 ft. high— 
and doubtless as thick—the heights being all 
carefully gauged, the average variation being 
only one-twentieth of an inch. Though this 
masonry was so carefully fitted, the same 
care was not used in the leveling of the room— 
unless this be due to earthquakes—for the 
whole chamber is tilted over to one corner, 
so that the granite wall courses are now 2} 
in. higher at the northeastern than at the 
southwestern corner—a greater variation 
than is shown in the whole base of the 
pyramid. This error is the more remarkable, 
since we find such accuracy insisted on in the 
side walls. It may be explained by suppos- 
ing that these granite courses were prepared 
long before the chamber itself was constructed 
and when later supervision—because of haste 
or perhaps the death of the original abler 


architect—became less accurate. There are many signs of hurry visible in 
other parts of the interior of the pyramid. Certain stones liable to damage 
during construction were left rough, to be finished later; the floor of the 
““Queen’s Chamber”’’ was left rough, doubtless for the reception of another 
course of stones which was never laid; the vertical edges of its doorway were 
left with an excess of an inch, a short bit only at top and bottom being 
drafted to the true surface as a guide to the masons; the roof and sidewalls 
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of the ascending passage were never smoothed, and the parallel ramps at 
the upper end of the “Grand Gallery” are badly out of level, in some 
places 1 in. on a width of 20 in.; the coffer in the ‘‘ King’s Chamber’’ is also 
imperfectly finished. With the exception of the uncompleted underground 
chamber, which manifestly shows an early change in the architect’s plan, 
it may be said in general that these signs of haste are to be found mostly 
in the upper parts of the structure, z.e., the parts built last. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
bof of 

EARTHWORKS IN THE BELTOUT VALLEY, ENGLAND.— 
In August, 1909, the Brighton and Hove Archeological Club carried on 
excavations in the Beltout Valley. Early in the year Mr. H. S. Toms 
received information of the existence of peculiar earthworks in the prehis- 
toric promontory fort enclosing the headland known as Beltout, near 
Beachy Head lighthouse. In July Mr. Toms obtained permission to exca- 
vate and made a preliminary trip to the spot. Much of the valley-side 
entrenchment had disappeared through coast erosion. The western extrem- 
ity, however, had formed a turning angle and hence the lower or northern 
side of the earthwork was intact. This side measured 210 ft. in length and 
the remains of the eastern side 120 ft. Assuming that this was square like 
others of its kind, the area must have been in the neighborhood of 4900 sq. 
yds. A second valley entrenchment of a new type had been constructed 
across an enclosed part of the one occupying the valley-side. Its ditch was 
within the enclosing rampart. The entrenchment appeared to be of later 
date. Three sections were dug through the two earthworks. -In the first 
two excavating trenches the finds consisted of a few flint shore-pebbles, 
known as “‘sling-stones” and artificial chips of flint. In the third excavation 
was found a heap of 38 flint scrapers, burnt flints or cooking stones, numer- 
ous fragments of Bronze Age pottery, a fragment of a Bronze Age drinking- 
cup or beaker, pottery, and other objects. Mr. Toms considers the objects 
as belonging to times later than the Neolithic, arguing from the fact that 
pottery of similar nature had been found in burials of the round barrows be- 
longing to the transitional period of the Bronze Age. As the entrenchments 
at Beltout are similar in plan to Bronze Age works in Dorset, it seems prob- 
able that they were constructed by tribes of like culture, 7. e. Bronze Age 


Britons. Some consider that these earthworks were not for military pur- 
poses, but for the protection of cattle from the wind. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 


ITHIN the valley of Anahuac, there is a name which has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of time. It is that of Teotihuacan, 
the evocation of which brings back to memory glimpses of _ 
that well-nigh unfathomable past shrouding in mystery what . 

is, nevertheless, the comparatively recent protohistoric life of humanity 
upon the American continent. The derivation of the name itself has not 
been ascertained. Sahagun states, in his work entitled Historia de las Cosas 
de Nueva Espana, that it originated in Teotl which means God. He claims, 
however, that, at an early period in its history, the town was named Veitio- 
can, or “the city of signals.”’ 

An hour’s ride from Mexico City, on the Mexican Railway, brings the 
traveler to the paltry hamlet of San Juan Teotihuacan, whence a short 
10 minutes’ walk takes him to the foot of the Pyramid of the Sun, inthe very 
heart of the ancient City of the Gods and in the midst of the ruins of proba- 
bly one of the most ancient manifestations of civilization in the Western 
hemisphere. 

The scenery of the environing arid region is not calculated to arouse 
enthusiasm, any more than the rays of a fierce mid-day tropical sun shining 
overhead, and the mind very logically infers at once that both of these phy- 
sical features must have played their part, in due order, throughout the 
evolution that shaped the present type of Mexican Indian. One instinc- 
tively turns around in the vain hope of seeing a patch of green in the midst 
of the cheerless, heat-reverberating, whitish grey of the sands and rocks 
that cover the painfully-trodden and uneven surface of the desert. The only 
consolation afforded lies in the contemplation of the majesticmountain forms 
which enclose the historic locality. Northeast of the Teotihuacan plain, 
itself one of the most elevated terraces in the old valley, rises the lofty range 
of Matlalineye (Azure skirt : the name of the goddess of water), better known 
by its modern names of La Malinche or Tlaxcala. Within its folds, small 
but fertile valleys extend from north to south, thus relieving the monotony 
ofthe ambient barrenness. Farther eastward, toalmost duesouth, the impos- 
ing contour of Popocatepetl with its snow-white top is seen to emerge calmly, 
out of a choppy ocean of solidified many-hued lavas that skirt its base 
tumultuously in a final attempt, as it were, to remind the onlooker of the 
convulsions that attended their eruption. 

The pyramids themselves occupy very nearly the center of this plain and 
make up what may be described as a system of two large pyramids sur- 
rounded by a cluster of smaller ones to which the name of mounds can be 
more appropriately applied. 

Looking out of the window of the railway car, as one approaches the 
San Juan Teotihuacan station, these interesting monuments may be first 
seen to the left of the track, a few minutes before alighting on the platform, 
despite the fact that from a distance it is very hard to distinguish them from 
the low rounded hills that dot the plain. This is especially true of the smaller 
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of the two principal pyramids, that of the Moon, owing to the fact that no 
efforts have yet been made to remove the growth of vegetation on its faces 

whereas the larger one, that of the Sun, has now been fully uncovered 
thanks to the efforts of the Mexican government which is conducting work 
along lines similar to that undertaken by the Italian government at the 
site of the buried towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. In fact, it is quite 
possible to walk right up to the pyramid of the Moon and even to make its 
ascent, without suspecting for a moment that there lies an artificial mound, 
so thickly has time clothed its surface with brush. 

Both of these large pyramids can be properly referred to the “teocalli” 
type of ancient monuments, prominently in evidence throughout Central 
and South America. Such structures are distinguished by their form, which 
is that of a truncated pyramid, terminating in bases that are usually square, 
although they happen to be rectangular in the instances under considera- 
tion, more probably owing to the effects of time rather than to any pre- 
conceived design. The upper base forms a convenient platform whereon 
ceremonial rites and prayer offerings could be conducted, and in many 
cases, furthermore, it provided formerly a suitable site for the erection of 
a building specially destined for such holy usages. 

If credence can be given to narratives of early travelers, it would appear 
that a temple did formerly crown the top of the Pyramid of the Sun. Che- 
valier de Boturini, who visited the spot in the beginning of the XVIII 
century, claims to have seen its ruins, and in this, his account substantiates 
that of Ixtlilxochitl, another eye-witness, who had preceded him by fully 
100 years. Veytia, however, in 1757, fails to discover any vestiges ofa build- 
ing on the summit of this pyramid and Prescott attributes this disappear- 
ance of all traces of the Indian worship to the fanatical zeal of the indefati- 
gable Bishop of Zomarraga “‘ whose hands fell more heavily than that of time 
itself upon the Aztec monuments.” 

The pyramid itself is 66 meters (216 ft.) high. Its base forms a rectan- 
gle 232 meters in length by 219 meters wide (760 x 720 ft.) and its upper 
platform has an area of 18 by 32 meters (59 x 105 ft.). Access to the latter 
from the bottom is obtained by means of a flight of stairs, the steps of which, 
in some instances, are fully half a meter high. This huge mound consists 
essentially of 4 superimposed truncated pyramids, the series decreasing 
in dimensions towards the top. Thus they produce a set of terraces that 
fringe the base of eacli of the successively smaller-sized component units. 

When the exploratory excavation work was undertaken by the Mexican 
government a few years ago, this pyramid was overlain by a thick layer of 
sand and pebbles that altogether hid its form from view. This combined 
with the growth of vegetation all over its sides made it look just like the 
hill-resembling ‘‘hunch’’shown in the actual picture of the Pyramid of the 
Moon. With the removal of the overburden, it was found that the sides 
had to be reinforced lest the whole fabric tumble to pieces, and a pro- 
tecting wall of stones, held together by lime and cement mortar, was accord- 
ingly erected around the base and wherever needed. The result is shown 
in the illustration entitled the ‘‘Pryamid of the Sun.” 
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THE PYRAMID OF THE MOON 
Photo by E. Percy Smith 


The Pryamid of the Moon is 46 meters (151 ft.) high and its lower base 
measures 130 x 156 meters (426 x 512 ft.). Almost halfway from the top, 
a man-size tunnel about 5 meters in length has been burrowed, and is ex- 
tremely interesting in this, that it reveals the method of construction in vogue 
among these ancient builders. A vertical section of the walls and breast-work 
of the tunnel discloses a series of alternate layers of boulders and sand. 
The boulders have an approximate diameter of o.10 meter (4 in.) and form 
layers about half a meter in thickness. The intervening beds of coarse sand 
have about the same thickness. No binder of any kind seems to have been 
used in the construction except on the outside, wherethesurface of the pyra- 
mids is covered by a layer of ‘‘tezontli,” a porous tufa that abounds in the 
locality. Over this a coating of stucco has been added and patches of it are 
still in evidence here and there, although, as may naturally be expected, 
the bulk of it has been removed in the course of ages. 

The fragility of such a structure ought to be in itself a strong evidence 
of its relative youth. It is inconceivable to think of layers of loose sand and 
rock, artificially heaped one upon the other, as being able to resist for an 
extended period of time the combined erosive action of the elements. Of 
course a certain amount of protection can be ascribed to the overgrowing 
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vegetation, but that would not wholly counteract the well-known rapid 
disintegrating effects of arid region climates, familiar to geologists. Recent 
researches fail to confirm the prevailing belief that the pyramids are hollow, 
a belief due to the generally accepted, though probably erroneous supposi- 
tion, that they were used as burial places. It seems, however, that they were 
not tombs, but that they constituted merely huge bases of two temples 
dedicated respectively to the Sun and the Moon, and that it was their 
vicinity which was piously considered as a suitable final resting place, owing 
to the very presence of the sacred edifices. 





FRAGMENT OF SCULPTURE FROM ‘SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 
Photo by E. Percy Smith 


Starting from the base of both pyramids, hundreds of much smaller 
artificial mounds radiate in every direction, and as the observer’s vision 
gradually familiarises itself with the surrounding topography, it becomes 
easy to distinguish them from the last low outlying hills of the encircling 
ranges. The magnitude of the area covered by the artificial heights conveys 
an adequate idea of the erstwhile importance that must be attributed to 
Teotihuacan, and bespeaks especially the strength of religious sentiments 
connected with the locality. These sepulchres appear to be symmetrically 
laid out according to a general plan, details of which have yet to be ascer- 
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tained, although some observers believe that the ground plan of the city has 
been modeled on that of an immense cross, the two pyramids oecupying 
the center from which the four arms extend outwardly. They are best in 
evidence on either side of the spacious causeway called the “street of the 
Dead” connecting the two pyramids. This appellation has its origin in the 
name of the plain, called “‘ Micaotli” by the Mexicans, and which signifies 
the ‘‘ Road of the Dead.” 

As has just been stated, it is highly probable that the devout dwellers 
of the valley, far and near, considered burial in such a locality as a consum- 
mation to be ardently desired and accordingly directed that their bodily 
remains should be removed to within the shadow of the pyramids. Simi- 
lar manifestations of religious feeling can be witnessed today at Meshed in 
Persia, not to speak of the prevailing desire, among followers of any creed, 
to be buried in the proximity of some holy spot, a tendency shared in com- 
mon by all members of the human family since time immemorial. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that subsequent to the attainment of 
religious fame by Teotihuacan, it became a kind of vast cemetery, and that 
the smaller mounds around the pyramids represent so many mausoleums. 

In addition to the mounds, the ruins of numerous dwellings have been 
unearthed. Remnants of walls are everywhere in evidence and it was the 
writer’s impression that further research would reveal the existence of a 
still larger number of these ruined houses, since the meager historical testi- 
mony available conveys the impression that Teotihuacan was once a popu- 
lous and opulent city. The walls are built of the common sun-dried mud 
“adobe,” the use of which prevails to this day throughout all Mexico. They 
are plastered over with a thin layer of lime mortar which has withstood the 
wear of centuries in many instances, besides retaining its original color. 
Occasional paintings of an exceedingly crude execution are detected on these 
walls. A dull red generally appears to be the color used, possibly because of 
the ease with which the pigment was obtainable. The drawings consist 
mostly of white circles painted on the reddish background. The human body 
is painted in the most primitive fashion imaginable, the head and body 
consisting of irregular circles with appended straight lines to represent the 
limbs. They are very inferior to any similar manifestations of art found in 
the earlier Egyptian ruins. All told it was patent that the visitor found him- 
self here in presence of an extremely undeveloped stage of civilization rank- 
ing far below that flourishing along the banks of the Nile and of the 
Euphrates as far back as 4000 B. C., notwithstanding the probably shorter 
span linking it to our own day. The same can be asserted of the sculpture, 
which cannot advantageously stand comparison with the exquisitely 
true to Nature pre-dynastic types from the Nile valley. It is even inferior 
to the work of Hittite sculptors sporadically scattered through Asia Minor. 
The carvings at Teotihuacan, apart from geometrical designs, consist 
chiefly of hideous animal features, unnaturally distorted to suit the unbal- 
anced fancy of the savage artist. The total absence of any kind of delicate 
chiseling that might appropriately find a place ina wild beast’s mane or 
muscles impresses one with the conviction that the aboriginal intelligence 


had not reached a stage sufficiently advanced to require faithful interpreta- 
tion. 
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An interesting but small collection of objects found in the course of the 
excavation work is on view in a one-room building temporarily erected 
pending completion of the construction of a museum which will face the 
Pyramid of the Sun. Most instructive of all were the obsidian knives, 
indicating that metals were unknown, and of these the fragments found on 
the Pyramid of the Moon had a sufficiently keen edge to enable the gatherers 
to sharpen their pencils with great facility. The bulk of the collection con- 
sisted of pottery for household use, along with stone carvings of human 
features. There was no evidence of metals having been known to the earlier 
inhabitants, probably to the ones who were contemporaneous with the 
builders, whose civilization should accordingly be logically classed as a 
most highly developed stage of the stone period. It is, however, quite 
probable that at some time before the advent of the Conquistadores, min- 
ing of metals must have been known to the descendants of the “ giants,”’ as 
the builders of the pyramids were called in the traditions of the natives. 

Who these “giants” were is a question that historians cannot answer. 
Were they Toltecs or did they belong to an antedating race? All that is 
known from oral traditions handed down to this very day, as well as from 
the very few records available—and here we refer to the important Quiche 
manuscript of Chichicastenango—is that the appellation has been applied 
by the natives to the earliest settlers of the region. These ancestors of the 
modern Mexicans are the ones whose names have been forgotten, but to 
whom Central American mythology attributes the performance of -valorous 
deeds. From behind the veil that hides our perception of the past, native 
folklore has drawn out, nevertheless, some frail connecting threads, ampli- 
fied by that ever present glamour of antiquity which recurs even now to our 
own fancies, as it did then with greater force to less cultivated imaginations. 
They were the builders of the pyramids at a time when the opulence and 
splendour of Teotihuacan far outshone that of its neighboring rival towns. 
Briefly speaking, archeologists have so far been unable to determine exactly 
to what race should credit be given for the construction of these monu- 
ments. Some have thought that the Toltecs were the “giants.” Others 
again hold that no such race ever existed and that the name was given to a 
band of migratory Indians who appeared on the Mexican table land some 
time in the VII century A. D. and settled there; also, that the pyramids 
were already built at that time. 

This brings to mind:how impossible it is to take a step in the unravelling 
of the confused knowledge of early American history without having to 
deplore the irretrievable loss due to the misguided vandalism first displayed 
by the monks who accompanied Cortez and whose example was followed 
most unfortunately by their later-day colleagues, practically throughout the 
entire period of the Spanish dominion. Blinded by a zeal, the offspring of 
Europe’s most dismal days of intolerance, and one that knew no restraint 
when its fury was let loose; totally oblivious to the effects of their wanton 
destruction of the already scant information that was to be found among 
the natives in the shape of documents handed down from generation to 
generation, they ruthlessly set about to obliterate all vestiges of an existing 
civilization, which, however much of an inferior order, yet deserved better 
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attention since it constituted one of the instructive links in that chain of 
progress forged by humanity in its onward course of development. But 
despite this obscuring blur, there is much reason to believe that the pyramids 
were built before the Toltec appearance. At any rate it is quite certain 
that Teotihuacan was the flourishing center of the then existing civiliza- 
tion and that the religious character of its importance, probably led it to 
assume a rank similar to that about to be occupied by Rome and Mecca on 
the Eurasian continent. 

It is easy to conceive of the deep hold acquired upon the primitive mind 
of the Indians by the religious ceremonies performed at the august shrines. 
From all around the valley, hosts of pilgrims undoubtedly came periodically 
to attend the sacrifices made to the gods to whom they brought their offer- 
ings. Momentous questions of private or tribal interest were probably 





WALLS ON WHICH PAINTINGS WERE FOUND, AT SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 
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discussed and resolved beneath the peaceful shadow of these pyramids. 
Within the holy city numerous feast-days must necessarily have been set 
apart for popular rejoicings. Among these holidays that of the apotheosis 
of Nanahuatl, wherein his metamorphosis into the Sun is celebrated, is the 
most interesting, since through the shadowy folds of the allegory handed 
down to us there lurks the faint glimmer of a ray of historical light of no 
little significance. The story runs as follows: 

When the giants still lived in Teotihuacan, it so happened that the sun 
did not rise for many days, whereof much sorrow was occasioned, for the 
dullest among them could easily perceive that the prolongation of such 
an event would result in the direst calamities for the race. To avert the 
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impending dangers, a meeting was called, in the course of which the means 
of provoking again the apparition of the sun were discussed. It was finally 
decided that nothing less than the sacrifice of one of their lives could appease 
the anger of the gods. A pile of wood was soon prepared and set ablaze; 
around it stood the giants waiting to see who of their number would be 
courageous enough to sacrifice his life for the common welfare. Nanahuatl, 
though ill with an incurable disease, was also present. The thought of the 
illness which had taken hold of his body had for a long time been a source of 
worry to him and here his chance for usefulness suddenly dawned upon his 
mind. He throws himself in the flames, by which he is instantly con- 
sumed. Metzli, his lifelong companion, unable to bear the thought of their 
separation, at once imitates his example and is as speedily reduced to ashes. 
At that very moment there dawns upon the horizon the eagerly sought orb of 
light, flooding with its glorious rays the rejoicing crowd. To commemorate 
such an auspicious occurrence, its yearly anniversary was set aside as a 
day of feasting, and sacrifices to the sun and the moon, with which Nana- 
huatl and Metzli were thereafter respectively confounded, were offered. 

For all that we know, the building of the pyramids may have been sug- 
gested by the same events that gave rise to the legend, which, like all other 
similar tales, must have been founded on some actual fact. In this instance 
it seems plausible to imagine that, at some time in the early history of the 
Toltecs or of their predecessors, a series of misfortunes had overtaken the 
race. Years of pestilence or of famine might have prevailed. Perhaps the 
scourge of war, waged unsuccessfully by them, had contributed to dwarf 
the influence of the race. It seems natural, at all events, to seek the explana- 
tion of the gloom that pervaded their regions in the occurrence of disasters 
such as will visit any race in the course of its life. Nor is there any reason 
to reject the hypothesis that would explain the reappearance of the sun by 
stating that the aforesaid bad times had ended and were succeeded by days 
of prosperity. 

It should be borne in mind that normal conditions prevailing during 
short or prolonged periods of time are not the ones that give rise to 
legends or traditions. These originate rather in the unusual events that 
break the monotony of long-continued social conditions and, as such, natur- 
ally appeal much more forcibly to the minds of those they affect. Hence it 
is that our knowledge of unrecorded historical times is confined to dim notions 
of unconnected events, which perhaps should more correctly be considered 
as constituting either the end or the dawn of a certain period of uninter- 
rupted uniformity. Similarly the advent of the Aztecs at Teotihuacan and 
their conquest of the Toltec dwellers, in the XI century A. D., coincides 
again with the rise of another set of traditions. One of the most widely 
spread of these is condensed as follows: 

About that time, civil strife, famine and plague were rampant. Teo- 
tihuacan, of all cities, was the one most heavily afflicted. As usual on such 
occasions, the prominent townsmen as well as men of mark from the neigh- 
borhood convened together at the pyramids to resolve upon some course 
of action that would appease the anger of the gods. The first day of the 
convocation was spent in prayers to intercede for divine guidance. The 
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following evening a blazing altar was prepared at the foot of the Pyramid of 
the Sun, and terror-stricken victims led to it, in full sight of the assembled 
multitude, which had already begun its worship by preliminary dances, 
as it was wont todo. Suddenly there appeared in their midst a weird figure, 
which fell in line without a word, though not before having seized oneof the 
awe-struck faithful, with whom he started to whirl around at a frightful speed 
until his unwilling partner had dropped down dead. This ghastly performance 
was repeated with several of the other onlookers, nor could their affrighted 
kinsmen muster sufficient courage to desert the ceremony. It seemed that a 
spell bound them to the spot despite the knowledge of probable death await- 
ing them. Towards dawn, after a countless number of the dead were lying 
on-the ground, they saw the awful guest disappear as suddenly and as noise- 
lessly as he had appeared and the carnage ended. On that day, however, the 
dwellers by the pyramids saw a vision; it was that of their ancestors who, 
rolling earthward through the clouds, announced the impending doom of the 
holy city. Such is the account of the event that immediately preceded the 
end of the Tolted supremacy, according to oral traditions found by the com- 
panions of Cortez in their adventurous march to Mexico. 

These Mexican pyramids quite naturally recall the Gizeh monuments. 
But what a difference between the two! The evident signs of a relatively 
advanced stage of civilization in the latter are replaced in the former by 
obvious manifestations of a very inferior stage of culture. This fact, taken 
in conjunction with the older age of the Egyptian monuments, leads one to 
inquire why primeval civilization has been so slow in its progress on the 
American continent. Did man appear here at a later geologic time than in 
Eurasia, or else are the physical features of the interoceanic continent such. 
as to determine slower progress? 

Barring perhaps some South Sea islanders and some black tribes in 
Africa, the American Indian, comprising types seen in Canada down to the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego, represents today the lowest stage of human 
development. The civilization of the wildest Afghan nomad is as much 
above that of the Mexican peon as we ourselves are above the humble 
dweller of the valley of the Nile some 5000 years before the birth of Christ. 
Is this a proof of the agency of some powerfully retarding cause that has 
prevented development on the American continent? A comparison of 
American protohistoric monuments with contemporaneous types in Eurasia 
seems to indicate it. Such monuments in both instances are but manifesta- 
tions of the ideals of the race by which they were built and the details of 
their construction may well be taken as an eminently proper gauge with 
which to measure the condition of these ideals. 


LEON DomMINIAN. 
New York City. 
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MYCENZAN VASE FROM RHODES SHOWING DEVIL FISH DESIGN 


THE DEVIL FISH IN ANCIENT ART: 


HE devilfish fills an important place in the diet of the inhabitants 
of the coast of the AXgean sea, the same place that the stock- 
fish fills with us. Cuttlefish are hung upin the bazars of the mari- 
time cities on strings or are piled up on flat baskets, similar, with 

their stiff, grizzled tentacles, to skins slashed and tanned. They are not 
appetizing, but have lost the-repulsive aspect of the slimy mass offered for 
sale on the docks where the fisherman has thrown them out in unloading his 
skiff. Alive, struggling in the meshes of the nets with which they were 
caught, or swimming, surrounded by their gyrating tentacles and the undu- 
lating mantle, turning on us their dull, projecting eyes through the glass of 
the aquarium of Naples where we see them as they are in the obscure depths 
of the sea—they are frightful. Indistinct shapes, obscure and complicated, 
which seem almost indecent to our esthetic sense, formed by the Greek 
influence and loving smooth, solid masses, justly charmed, by their strange- 
ness, the imagination of the Far-East, whose artists have drawn from the 


1Translated for RECORDS OF THE Past from the Bulletin des Musées Royaux des Arts Décoratifs et 
Industriels @ Bruxelles, vol. VI, no. 7, April, 1907, by Helen M. Wright. 
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most rudimentary and strange animal forms their most splendid decorative 
effects. 

Long habit has familiarized us with Chinese and Japanese arts and with 
the rhythm of their forms and colors, so different from the western harmonies. 
This has, doubtless, tended to lessen the astonishment which would other- 
wise be produced by the discovery upon theclassic soil of Greece of a strange 
art, very animated, which was pleased to use certain of these forms which, 
they say, nature created to people our nightmares. 

In fact, the devilfish and allied species have furnished to the art which is 
called Mycenzan, or that of the inhabitants of the AXgean Archipelago dur- 
ing the Bronze Age, some of their most characteristic images. 

Naturally fishing was the principal occupation of these islanders, and 
we see that the products of the fisheries played a large part in the artistic 
representations; one of the earliest representations of the human figure 
(upon the foot of a lamp found at Milo) shows us fishermen carrying fish. 
In frescoes, flying-fish revolve in a background of coral and sea-anemones. 
Stone and terra cotta vases show us all the swarming life of the bottom of 
the sea—devilfish, cuttlefish, paper nautilus, jellyfish, starfish, shellfish, 
coral and polipiers. They are true submarine landscapes, reproduced in 
a bold and naive time. The devilfish, with its tentacles which recall so 
strongly the spiral beloved by the decorators of that epoch, had an especial 
vogue, and innumerable are the objects it adorned with its image, more 
or less conventionalized. 

Our collection of Mycenzan objects which is growing rapidly, thanks 
to purchases, exchanges and gifts, includes already a small engraved stone, 
found at Mycenz by Messrs. Duvivier and Henebicq and presented by them, 
which is ornamented with a devilfish surrounded by its tentacles, provided 
with air-holes. There is also a superb cup decorated upon each face with 
with a threatening devilfish, which gives an idea of the most beautiful pro- 
ducts of Mycenzan ceramics. It is the vase which we reproduce here. This 
vase came from the island of Rhodes and was acquired with an important 
collection of antiquities, thanks to the kind intervention of Mr. Tonnelier, 
representing Antwerp, and Mr. Van de Velde, senior consul from Belgium 
to Rhodes. Its height is 9 in., and its diameter with the handles, 11 in. The 
figure is painted in brown-red upon the clear ground of the vase; the air- 
holes are indicated by white dots. The decorative conventionalization has 
extended far, and the figure has been composed in such a way as to adapt 
it to the form of the vase. 

It does not matter to us here whether that representation was or was 
not something more than a simple decoration. In primitive art, the artis- 
tic side is originally secondary; it is a means, not an end, chosen for the ser- 
vice of certain magical and religious usages. It is not the highest species of 
animals alone which assumed a sacred character. Among the confused and 
obscure causes which have fashioned the beliefs of savages, utility played a 
large réle. Now, the devilfish, being edible, was very useful, and the inhabi- 
tants of the gean were desirous of seeing it perpetuated and multiplied, 
and to that end representations, according to primitive belief, were efficaci- 
ous. To this was added, perhaps, the strangeness of the animal and its 
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obscure life in the depths of the sea, which, with its swarming, multiform pop- 
ulation, must have deeply stirred the primitive imagination.? 

To be sure, the potter who, for the ornamentation of a vase, drew upon 
the mass of representations which were familiar to him, might have entirely 
lost sight of the primary significance of these images and have thought only 
of making a decorative work. 

We wish to indicate only in passing, this point of view for defining the 
primitive character of Mycenzanart. Compared with the classic Greek art, 
it seems to have been created by savages admirably endowed and perfected 
by practice, with a prodigious capacity, rather than by artists concious of 
the problems which beset the representation of the exterior world. If they 
produced art, it was without knowing it, as Mr. Jourdain made prose. 


JEAN DE Mot. 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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THE AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES 


HE Americans who have been making extensive excavations on the 
site of Sardes, the flourishing capital of the ancient Lydian 
Kingdom, have just closed their work for this season. While 
the three monthswork just completed can be looked upon as only 
preliminary, yet the results have been entirely satisfactory. What is sup- 
posed by many to be the Temple of Cybele, two pillars of which still remain 
standing, promises to be one of the largest temples in Asia Minor, if not in 
the world. Apart from the value of the work from an architectural stand- 
point, many valuable inscriptions have been unearthed. In some of the 
tombs opposite the Pactolus river a number of golden trinkets and pottery 
have been found, but most important of all was the discovery of a Lydian 
tablet, one of the three or four now known to exist. As no one, as yet, has 
ever been able to read this ancient language, the finding of this tablet, 
along with a fair prospect ef unearthing many more, will add new zest to 
the study of such inscriptions. 

During the past three months about 70 laborers have been employed 
daily. Something like a half mile of hand and horse railway track has been 
constructed for the purpose of removing dump earth. The house consist- 
ing of about a dozen rooms, with a small museum attacked, is now practi- 
cally completed. 

Ernest L. HARRIS, 

Smyrna, Turkey, July 7, 1910. Consul-General. 


2 We are, however, far from sharing the opinion hazarded by Mr. Hounay, a naturalist who is willing 
to recognize upon a Mycenzan vase where we see a devilfish and other animal forms, among them ducks, 
a representation of a primitive conception of spontaneous generation. (Perrot and Chepiez Histoire, 
de l'art dans l’antiquité, vol. vi, p. 924 et seq.) Recall in passing that at Trézenex in the Greek epoch a 
cult of the devilfish was produced (Athenée, vii, 103. Cf. de Visser, Die nicht Menschengestallingen Gétter 
der Griechen, p. 161) and that it appeared in the V century upon the coins of Erethrie in Eubcea. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS: a 


N VIEW of our present: development of sports and the revival of Olym- 
pic games, an archeological work on Greek athletic sports is of general 
current interest and importance, a distinction which does not often 
fall to the lot of an archzological book. In Greek Athletic Sports and 

Festivals Mr. E. Norman Gardiner describes and discusses these sports 
showing the development of athletics among the Greeks from unconven- 
tional contests engaged in by everyone in the time of Homer to their de- 
cline in the II and III centuries B. C. Our directors of athletics would do 
well to consider the cause of decline in Greek athletics and take steps to 
avoid similar unfortunate developments. 

The athletic spirit of Homer’s time developed a desire for special meet- 
ings or festivals for competition and by the VI century B. C. these became 
so common that Mr. Gardiner considers this the “‘age of athletic festivals.” 
The age of general competition developed a high average of athletic attain- 
ment and from 500 to 440 B. C. the author considers the “age of the ath- 
letic ideal.”” But soon professionalism and specialization crept in and sup- 
planted the general active athletic spirit, and by 338 B. C. the decline in 
athletics became very marked. 

The different festivals, such as the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, Memean, 
and the athletic festivals of Athens are considered in the closing chapters of 
Part I. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the different forms of ath- 
letic sports, as the foot race, jumping, throwing the diskos and javelin, wrest- 
ling and boxing, and their stadia and gymnasia. 

A bibliography is added, thus completing a volume of absorbing inter- 


est and permanent value. 
fff 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS 


The University of California has added a new series to its long list of 
publications— Publications of the Academy of Pacific Coast History. Seven 
numbers of Volume I have appeared during the past few months. They are: 
The San Francisco Clearing House Certificates of 1907-1908, by Carl C. | 
Plehn; The Official Account of the Portola Expedition of 1769-1770, edited 
by Frederick J. Teggart; Diary of Gaspar de Portola during the California 


1 Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. Norman Gardiner, M.A. pp. xxvii, 533; illustrated. 
$2.50 net. London: Macmillan and Co. tg!o. 
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Expedition of 1769-1770, edited by Donald E. Smith and Frederick J. 
Teggart; The Narrative of the Portola Expedition of 1769-1770 by Miguel 
Costanso, edited by Adolph van Hemert-Engert and Frederick J. Teggart; 
The United States Consulate in California, by Rayner W. Kelsey; The Diary 
of Patrick Breen, one of the Donner Party, edited by Frederick J. Teggart; 
and Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851, Part I, edited 
by Porter Garnett. 

Of the University of California Publications in American archeol- 
ogy and ethnology, two numbers have been received recently—The Ellis 
Landing Shellmound, by N. C. Nelson and The Chimariko Indians and Lan- 
guage, by Roland B. Dixon. 

The University of California is to be commended for its activity in 


so diligently studying and recording the history and archeology of the 
Pacific Coast. 


bob + 


THE HISTORIC EXODUS: 


NDER the title of The Historic Exodus, volume II in the series 
Researches in Biblical Archeology, Dr. Olaf A. Toffteen pre- 
sents a volume dealing with the Hexateuch. The greater 
part of the volume is devoted to textual criticism based on 

slightly modified theories of the ‘‘higher critics” while archeology occupies 
a secondary position, usually only where its discoveries have forced changes 
in the views, especially the absolutely established views, of the “higher 
critics.” 

The whole structure of his argument is based on the division of the text 
of the Hexateuch into 4 documents as agreed upon by “‘critical scholar- 
ship.” By this he evidently means technically “higher critics” for that 
is the only class of critical scholars who have agreed on this division. It 
seems to us that the recent work of Harold M. Wiener on the Pentateuch 
has completely demolished the principal basis for this division into the J. 
(Javistic), E. (Elohistic), D. (Deuteronomic) andP. (Priestly) documents, 
thus rendering the greater part of this volume obsolete. 


2 The Historic Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
Literature, Western Theological Seminary. Pp. xxii, 339. Illustrated. $2.72, postpaid. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1909. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SECRETARY OF ARCHZ,OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA.—Professor Mitchell Carroll had been appointed general secretary of 
the Archeological Institute of America. He has been actively connected 


with the Institute since 1902 when the Washington branch of the organiza- 
tion was formed. 


ANCIENT NORWEGIAN COINS.—In April the Archeological 
Museum at Christiania received a valuable and interesting collection of goo 
Norwegian silver coins of the epoch of Erik Magnussen, XIII century. 
The coins are all alike and in good condition. They were found by work- 
men in a field at Bergen. 


LOSS OF HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS AT ALBUQUERQUE: 
—On May 23, Hadley Hall, the home of the science department of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, at Albuquerque, was destroyed by fire. The Indian 
historical museum and geological collection were lost entirely. Several 
collections of Southwestern relics of priceless value were destroyed. 


STATE PARK IN WISCONSIN.—The State park board of Wiscon- 
sin has acquired nearly all the lands contiguous to Devil’s Lake. This 
means the permanent preservation by the state of several very interesting 
prehistoric mounds. The people of Wisconsin are to be congratulated upon 
the accomplishment of so important a result, for which several organiza- 
tions in the state have been working during the past 4 years. 


MOVEMENT TO MARK A MOUND IN MILWAUKEE.—The 
Wisconsin Archeological Society has requested the city of Milwaukee to 
mark with a tablet the last of the group of Indian mounds located on the 
site of Lake Park. The mound in question is 4o ft. long and 2 ft. high. 
The matter is under consideration. The same society has asked the city 


of Madison to mark a small group of conical mounds on the north side of 
Lake Wingra. 


AUTOBIOGRAHIC ELEMENT IN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS.— 
Part 4, Volume III of the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, is just received. It consists of a paper on the Autobiographic element 
in Latin Inscriptions by Henry H.Armstrong, who in 1907 wrote two articles 
on the same subject for RECORDs OF THE Past (vol. vi, pp. 111-116, 141-145). 
This paper is more detailed than the former. The value is muchenhanced 


by numerous references to published works and to Roman monuments and 
epigraphs. 


PARISIAN LAW AGAINST STICKING BILLS ON HISTORICAL 
BUILDINGS.— “On April 22 the Paris Journal Offciel published the text 
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of a law forbidding the sticking of bills and advertisements on monuments 
and buildings officially recognized as historical, and in sites of which the pic- 
turesque and artistic character has been recognized in accordance with the 
law of 1906. Advertisements are also forbidden in the neighborhood of 
such sites or monuments, the prohibition zone being defined by prefectorial 
decree.” Fines are to be imposed for breaches of the law. 


SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS AT HOMS.—According to the Globe, 
London, Fathers Jalabers and Ronzevalle of the University of St. Joseph, 
Beyrout, have found a number of Syriac manuscripts in the Jacobite Monas- 
tery at Homs. Among them is one containing a Syriac version of the Gos- 
pels, on parchment, in the script known as estrangelo. The text is in double 
columns and follows closely that of the famous Peshito version. It is thought 
to be a very early manuscript. An early letter of Eusebius of Czesarea ad- 
dressed to Carpius is also among the manuscripts found. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON.—‘A monumental 
work in more senses than one is about to be issued by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. It deals with The Sculptures of the Parthenon; and has 
occupied several years in preparation. It has of necessity to be bulky and 
issued in portfolio form, but its completeness may be gaged by the announce- ° 
ment that it will contain 95 full-page plates and 144 blocks and diagrams. 
The Parthenon frieze will take more than half of this. The text has been 
written by Mr. A. H. Smith, Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities.”’ 
(Antiquarian, London, April, 1910.) 


A COLLECTORS’ SOCIETY FOR NEW YORK.—A number of 
our subscribers have expressed a desire to organize in New York City a 
society or club for collectors of antiquities. It seems to us that there ought 
to be quite a number of persons who might be interested to form such an 
organization. We consider it one of the missions of RECORDS OF THE PAstT 
EXPLORATION SOCIETY to encourage and assist whenever possible the 
organization of such local societies. Mr. Otto Spengler, 352 Third Avenue, 
New York City, is specially interested in starting such a club and he would 


greatly appreciate it if others who feel an interest in collecting antiquities 
would communicate with him. 


PROFESSOR SELLINS AT JERICHO.—A Berlin newspaper corre- 
spondent, according to the Antiquarian [London] reports that Professor 
Sellins has sent home particulars of his excavations at Jericho. ‘He states 
that he has been successful in bringing to light the ruins of the fortifications 
of the pre-Israelitish city, consisting of an inner and an outer wall. The inner 
wall was double and appears to have been strengthened at intervals with 
towers. The excavators found in successive strata the remains of dwellings 
of the pre-exile, post-exile and Byzantine periods and below them all, 
quantities of flint implements dating back, in Professor Sellins’s estimation, 
to about 4000 B.C. Some distance away traces of Jewish settlements be- 
longing to a period about 800 years B.C. were found. These remains were 
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in a good state of preservation and included a wall still standing to a height 
of 6 ft. Here again various ancient implements and utensils were recovered, 
while lower down the foundations of a palace of extremely ancient date 
were encountered.” 


JACOB’S WELL.—Rev. Asad Mansur, of Christ Church, Nazareth, 
in the April Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund questions the iden- 
tification of Jacob’s Well. He comes to the conclusion that theso-called well 
is only a cistern which is dry in summer and filled only with surface water 
in winter. Mr. Mansur is of the opinion that the well where our Lord con- 
versed with the woman of Samaria was in the northern part of Shechem. 
Opposite that quarter of Shechem, now known by the name of Haretel- 
Hableh, there is an opening in Mount Ebal surrounded with gardens which 
he thinks is the real site of Jacob’s Well. A well there is called ‘‘the Well 
of the Prophets.”’ From his reasoning it seems that the general locality 
which he suggests is more probably correct than the generally accepted site. 


DAILY LIFE OF THE BABLYONIANS.—Many of the Babylonian 
letters translated by Abbé Martin are of special interest as they show the 
daily life of the Babylonians in the age of the Persian conquest, and its 
striking similarity to that of most Oriental peoples today. ‘There was the 
same oppression by the officials, whether religious or civil, the same unavail- 
ing complaints by the victims, and the same jealousies and defamations of 
character. The High Priest of Sippara, as M. Martin observes, appears in 
a particularly bad light; ‘one of his subordinates is forced to keep the royal 
horses at his own expense; another, a scribe, he refuses to pay for work done; 
he interferes in judicial affairs, and is not afraid to extend his protection to 
a murderer.’ ”’ 


ANCIENT ROMAN SHIP NEAR CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS, 
ENGLAND.—In March, 1910, portions of a burnt, mud-buried ship 
were discovered in the harbor near Christchurch, Hants. At first it was 
thought to be a Viking ship, but later it was considered as Roman. A 
small incense cup or vase was found, which Dr. C. H. Read of the British 
Museum declares is of Roman date. It is bright red and wheel-turned. 
Although broken, it can be restored as most of the fragments were recovered. 
It is 2§ in. in diameter, 34 in. high with a neck 1 in. long. It is of graceful 
outline and proportions. More than 20 articles of iron, bronze and pottery 
were found as well as fragments of human remains. This had not been con- 
sidered as a site occupied by the Romans, so this find is important as indicat- 
ing such occupation. 


SUN TEMPLE ON SITE OF MEROE.—It is reported that Professor 
Garstang has unearthed the Sun Temple mentioned by Diodorus on the 
site of the ancient Meroe. The building is unique, showing Greek influence 
and contains sculptures representing King Ergamenes’s victories and a tri- 
umphal procession. There is also a list of the tribes inhabiting the districts 
of the southern Sudan. The sanctuary of the temple is said to be lined with 
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enameled tiles. It is claimed that the value of the Meroitic letters is estab- 
lished and that the discovery shows that the alphabet which Ergamenes 
used was modeled on the Greek. The Temple of Amon at Meroe has been 
further excavated. It appears to be of much greater extent than had been 
supposed. It is claimed that Netek-Amen restored the temple. There 
were many inscriptions and statues. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS IN THE MUSEUM AT SANT FE:—The 
Directors of the Museum of American Archeology at Santa Fé include a 
special exhibit each week in the scheme of management. The collec- 
tions chosen for such special exhibits will be ones of exceptional interest. 
The first so displayed in May was a rare collection of ornaments and idols 
of jadeite made by the ancient peoples of Old Mexico, with two Chinese 
jades for the purpose of comparison. It was long thought that the Chinese 
were the only ancient lapidaries capable of working jade, but now it is 
known that many forms of jadeite are native to America and that it was 
carved by the Mayas, Zapotecs, Aztecs and others. The collection exhibited 
was from southern Mexico, the idols being from the state of Oaxaca. The 
ornaments were from tombs near the ancient Aztec temple of Tepoztlan, 
in the state of Morelas. The precision with which the small ornaments have 
been sculptured is remarkable. 


ARTIFICAL ISLANDS IN SCOTLAND.—At the December, 1900, 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Rev. Odo Blundell de- 
scribed the results of his examination of artificial islands in the Beauly Firth 
and in the fresh-water lochs in the Highlands of Inverness-shire. Carndhu, 
an island in Beauly Firth is composed of boulders with a number of beams of 
oak running through the rubble, one of which measures 9g ft. in height by 
2 ft. in diameter. Cairntire, two miles east, shows few remains now. In 
Loch Bruiach, to miles south of Beauly and tooo ft. up, is an island of which 
5 large logs, each about one foot in diameter, were found, as well as beams 
and ties. The logs radiated from the center of the island, and the cross- 
ties were fixed with wooden pins. In Loch Garry are two islands one of 
which has a causeway from the shore, and no wooden beams visible. The 


other showed long timbers embedded in rubble. Numerous other examples 
were cited. 


NEOLITHIC REMAINS AT STUSTON, SUFFOLK.—At the De- 
cember (1909) meeting of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia a paper by 
Mr. A. Mayfield on Neolithic remainc at Stuston was read. Noting the simi- 
larity of Stuston Common to certain Neolithic sites, Mr. Mayfield investi- 
gated and on his first visit found a flint saw, a button-scraper and two or 
three pot-boilers. The number of finds in subsequent visits reached 170. 
In some of the gravel workings about 10 in. below the surface, were flakes, 
pot-boilers and fragments of sun-baked pottery. The implements seem to 
have been made from the pebbles of the gravel, and cores and flakes were of 
irregular shape. Seventy-nine per cent of the implements had part of the 
outer crust remaining, while 19 specimens had striae. In 29 of g1 cases 
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in which the bulb of percussion was evident, a portion had been removed 
either in striking off the flake or by an after-blow. An absence of the various 
degrees of patination exhibited by neoliths from other sandy sites in the 
county was noted and as an explanation it was suggested that the spot was 
occupied only briefly. 





INSCRIPTION FROM NABLUS 


A SAMARITAN TABLET.—The Samaritan tablet reproduced above, 
although discovered many years ago, és of current interest in connection 
with the article on the Samaritans which appeared in RECORDS OF THE Past 
for May-June, 1910. The tablet is a hard alabaster or limestone, 16 in. 
high, 14 in. wide, 24 in. thick and was intended to be set up in some Samari- 
tan synagogue. The text is an abbreviated form of the decalogue. It was 
found at Nablus and is now preserved in the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society, England. Mr. William Wright of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, considers it as about 4o0o years old, or possibly older. 
The following is Mr. Wright’s translation of those parts which are legible 
beginning with line 2: 
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(2) Honour thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt do no murder. 

(3) Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. 

(4) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

(5) Thou shalt not covet the house of thy neighbour. 

(6) Thou shalt not covet the wife of thy neighbour. 

(7) And thou shalt build there an altar unto Jehovah thy God. 

(8) And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of this law very 
plainly. 

(10) Moses commanded unto us a law, an inheritance for the assembly 
of Jacob. 

The similarity of this tablet with one described by Professor Roediger 
in 1845 makes it possible to supply the words which are indistinct on this 
tablet. The words in italics are translations from this tablet; the others are 
supplied from the other tablet and from the context. 


EXPEDITION OF THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAZOL- 
OGY TO GUATEMALA.—In April of this year an expedition, consisting 
of Professor Sylvanus G. Morley, Professor Jesse Nusbaum and Doctor 
Edgar L. Hewett, left Santa Fé for Guatemala and Honduras. The work 
opened up better than they had expected. The plan was to select a site as 
a base for further work in studying the southern Maya culture, which 
occupied the basin of the Motagua river in Guatemala and Honduras. 
This older branch of the Maya people excelled all others in certain arts, 
especially that of monumental sculpture, and progressed very far in the 
art of hieroglyphic writing. 

The New Mexican Review (Santa Fé) quotes Doctor Hewett in respect 
to the expedition as follows: 


The two principal seats of the southern Maya civilization were Quirigua, in 
Guatemala, and Copan in Honduras. These places were not cities of residence, 
but religious centers—holy cities—where the temples, sculptures and monumen- 
tal records of the people were set up in a form that has lasted through the ages, 
and about which, probably for many miles, were clustered the ordinary houses of 
the people, doubtless built of perishable material, such as bamboo, palm, etc., and 
of which all trace has disappeared with the exception of mounds, which are to be 
found for miles in every direction. 

It so happened that on our arrival in Guatemala it immediately became pos- 
sible for us to secure possession of the site of the old city of Quirigua, owing to the 
extension of the plantations of the United Fruit Company, which has recently 
acquired large tracts of the heavily forested lands of the Motagua valley with a 
view to converting them into banana fields. With a liberality and an appreciation 
of scientific research that can not be too heartily commended, the officials of the 
company proposed to place the site of Quirigua under the control of the American 
school. We were authorized to survey out a tract of land including all the ruins; 
to surround it with a road 20 ft. in width; do such clearing as was necessary for the 
opening up and protection of the ruins, and to do whatever seemed best for the 
preservation and investigation of this, one of the richest prehistoric sites on the 
American continent. 

The operations planned will extend over a term of at least 5 years. The first 
work consisted in making the survey necessary for the segregation of the site. A 
tract of 80 acres was surveyed out and this we have named Quirigua Park. The 
forest covering the valley in this region consists of trees of enormous size and of 
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almost every variety known to the tropics. Besides this there is a well-nigh im- 
penetrable jungle of under-brush, the luxuriance of which can hardly be compre- 
hended by one who has not attempted to penetrate it. This was cleared in the 
vicinity of the mountains, so as to protect them from the injurious effects of the 
vegetation, and sufficient of the larger growth of timber cut away to protect the 
ruins from falling trees. Certain parts of the park where there are no ruins are 
left in their native condition in order to preserve a representative area of that most 
interesting of natural phenomena—a tropical jungle. It will also serve as a pre- 
serve for the myriads of tropical birds, mammals, etc., which inhabit the region. 

With a force of about 50 natives we made the preliminary clearing of the park. 
The final landscape work still remains to be done. The monuments, which are 
among the most remarkable ever found in America, were cleared, the moss removed 
from them, photographs made, the preliminary steps taken for the preservation 
of those which are standing, and for the setting up in the future of those which 
have been thrown down, probably by earthquakes. This can be done only after 
an extension from the Guatemala Northern railroad is laid to the park, and the 
railway wrecking machinery made available for lifting the heavy stones, for some 
of these sculptured monuments are as much as 26 ft. high and weigh from 40 to 
50 tons. So far as I know they are the largest stones ever handled by the prehis- 
toric races on the American continent. The quarries from which they were ob- 
tained are to be found in the hills a few miles away. As there was no machinery 
in ancient times they could have handled these enormous blocks only by means 
of vast numbers of men. 

The work of setting up the monuments, and excavating the temples will begin 
next January and continue for a term of years. I believe that a sanitary system 
can be developed which will render the place as healthful as the Isthmus of Panama 
has become since the government took charge. That place would now make a 
good health resort and there is no reason why Guatemala should not be made just 
as healthy. 

After finishing the work that could be done this year at Quirigua, we made a 
short expedition into Honduras to the old city of Copan. Here the ruins are more 
extensive than at Quirigua, though the sculptures are not in as good a state of pres- 
ervation, owing to the fact that here the material used was soft trachyte, while 
at Quirigua it was a good quality of sandstone. As an art city Copan is peerless 
in prehistoric America. No where else did monumental sculpture flourish to such 
extent. While the monuments do not equal in size—by thousands of pounds— 
those at Quirigua, yet because of the more favorable material the art attained a 
higher level. In richness of decoration, depth of relief carving and general exe- 
cution, these sculptures were unequalled in the art of ancient America. 

It is a pleasure to say that our work meets with the most cordial encourage- 
ment from the governments of Guatemala and Honduras. No pains were spared 
by the officials to facilitate our work in every possible way, and to afford us, under 
all circumstances, every assistance that we might need. 








